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FATHER TABB. 


BY ALICE MEYNELL. 


HE expectation of America for her poets seems 
to have set in promptly after the nation was 
made one, and the old race secured on the new 
—or newly-stated, newly-grouped, newly-condi- 

— tioned—customs of a great Western civilization. 
After institutions are instituted comes the desire for that 


which cannot be instituted; and in the case of America this de- 
sire was conscious, eager, and boldly prophetic. If I may haz- 
ard, in the ears of the nation that bore him, an alien opinion 
on the disputed question as to the powers and productions of 
Walt Whitman (a writer for whom, I should confess at the out- 
set, I have no admiration) I should wish to say that he seems 
to me to have arisen—more properly to have raised himself 
up—in order to answer an expectation, to reward a hope, to 
fulfill a prophecy. That prophecy, unlike the divine prophecies 
of a divine advent, had not been the vaticination of fore- 
knowledge; it had been the prophecy of rash conclusions, and 
not of foreknowledge; the conclusions of men of normal aver- 
age size, proud to be in a country of exceptionally large acre- 
age, and rashly concluding that their poet should prove to be 
on their country’s scale. Whitman thus came ready-made, and 
the ready-made is always the mediocre, the commonplace. 
This is why—albeit I hesitate to put my opinion on American 
record—I dare to think Walt Whitman the poet of mediocrity, 
the poet who was clamorous, not thunderous; who was less 
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than he seemed; who professed what he could not perform,* 
and yet thought he performed fully; who was but an ordinary 
man hugely puffed up and made inordinate; who was created 
by a common ignorance and a common ambition and a whole- 
sale average kind of hope; who, in a word, announced himself 
so that a vulgar prophecy might be fulfilled. Not large enough 
—since he intended to be large; not wild enough, since he 
would be wild; the poet (again in a word) who offends, not by 


excess, as his critics will have it, but (inasmuch as he intended . 


excess he shall be judged by his intention) by defect. 

In all the perfect comedy of Shakespeare’s Falstaff there 
are no two words that carry the character more fortunately 
than these “Us youth.” They are the two words that sign, 
for me, the Whitman legend. Walt Whitman was no younger 
than Falstaff. 

And yet the national expectation of a poet had been a 
noble one. It had been an honoring and an honorable hope. 
But it erred by defining itself, whereas in human things it is 
the unexpected that happens; and I think it erred also by 
confining itself. The national desire for national poets was to 
be answered, beyond hope, beyond thought, but not by one 
man—by divers men; not by one kind of man—by several 
and sundry manners of men; not by the blast alone—but by 
the blast and the bird-voice; and, here is perhaps an unde- 
ception not easy to bear, not always or often by a voice dis- 
tinctively American. The poetry of the nation was not, as it 
proved, to be strikingly national. Carrying to new lands a 
language charged with old poems, the American could not 
easily discharge it; he must teach the forest grown old in the 
transatlantic solitude (rather than be taught by it), and teach 
it the language grown old in the European multitude. Scattered, 
unlike, unlooked-for, original, derivative, fresh, antique was the 
many-noted genius that did, indeed, come to pass in its own 
time—its several times; in its own way—its various ways. Old 
romance was to be not only remembered but raised up to life; 
and Greece to shine again, and the seventeenth-century Eng- 
land to glow again, in the West. A great novelty, neverthe- 


*In one place Walt Whitman protests that he includes—that he #s—all men, all things, 
all diseased, all criminals, and then shivers on the brink of such a plunge, and tells us that 
he cannot so much as tolerate a hypocrite. Now, as the proverb says, a miss is as good asa 
mile; and if this is true of ordinary sport and sportsmen, how absolutely true it is of one who 
has aimed at the universal target! One failure, and the failure is universal and final. 
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less, was to have its place, and this novelty was to be not in 
the suggested Whitman but in the unsuggested Emerson. 
“Assuredly Emerson was to be the one conspicuous greatness 
of American poetry; and, apart from that master-character, 
the most conspicuous of American characters was to be ex- 
quisiteness. In prose, in poetry, in the sensitive and delicate 
modern art of criticism, in the intensive modern art of fiction, 
the close, the tender, the vigilant thought, the conscious and 
_ deliberate style have been American. And our common lan- 
guage has had, in the centuries that include George Herbert 
and John Tabb, nothing quite like these two for simplicity 
and for security, if I may give that name to the lovely con- 
fidence of a poet in his own dignity, needing no effort, ad- 
mitting no pretence, not anxious even to conceal art—nay, 
confessing it with exquisite pleasure in the success of thought, 
in the success of style. 

Success of thought: here, I think, we have lighted upon 
the peculiar perfection of Father Tabb’s complete poems— 
making, appropriately, our own little success of appreciation. 
It is not without cause that those complete poems are so 
brief. Sudden flights of song are they, and swift and far, but 
quickly closed, all-content. Their end was implied in their 
fortunate beginning. They are, each and all, so many sur- 
prises. | And though one may be loth to adopt the too-preva- 
lent practice of illustrating one art by means of another, or 
of describing one in the terms of another, we may find an 
analogy in music—that is, in that character of music which 
we call melody. The ear-enchanting and _ heart-delighting 
melody of Mozart—let us say “‘ Batti, batti”—could not be 
other than brief; its close, too, is implied in its beginning. 
What a pity it is that none of us can remember the first time 
of hearing it! We were children, probably, and heard it al- 
most unconsciously, and we grew to the age of reason know- 
ing its close. But if we had heard it for the first time yes- 
terday, with what surprise of pleasure should we have heard 
that successful close! It could not be other than it is, for 
every one of all the few notes from the beginning expected 
it; and yet though those notes foretold it, the listening ear 
did not know it until it came. So it is with Father Tabb’s 
entire and perfect stanza, ) 

To a form so light, so frail, so small as that of his verse 
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it might have been expected) that he would commit the lighter 
freights of epigram in thought, and of visible and material 
similitudes in imagery; in a word, that his poetry would be 
the poetry of the fancy rather than the poetry of the imagi- 
nation. But something less than half of his poems are merely 
fanciful; the greater part are greatly imaginative. And so im- 
portant, so momentous, and so significant is Father Tabb’s 
finer imagery, that it is at once the matter and the form and 
the substance of the poem. [There is none of the indirectness 
of “as” or “like” or “even as” in his similitudes; he does 
not merely illustrate.") Let us take as an example the two lovely 
stanzas from the second book, the Lyrics of 1897—‘‘ The Young 
Tenor”: 


I woke; the harbored melody 
Had crossed the slumber bar, 
And out upon the open sea 
Of consciousness, afar 
Swept onward with a fainter strain, 
As echoing the dream again. 


So soft the silver sound, and clear, 
Outpoured upon the night, 

That Silence seemed a listener 
O’erleaning with delight 

The slender moon, a finger-tip 

Upon the portal of her lip. 


And another poem, from Later Lyrics, dealing also with si- 
lence and sound—“ To Silence”: 


Why the warning finger-tip 
Pressed forever on thy lip? 
“To remind the pilgrim Sound 
That it moves on holy ground, 
In a breathing-space to be 
Hushed for all eternity.” 


And another yet, that perfect poem “The Mist’: 


Eurydice eludes the dark 
To follow Orpheus, the Lark 
That leads her to the dawn 
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With rhapsodies of star delight, 
Till, looking backward in his flight, 
He finds that she is gone. 


It is by no means Father Tabb’s invariable practice to as- 
sign the play of his fancy to little themes, and to keep the 
drama of his imagination for great ones. One of the peculiar 
charms of his poetry is to be found in the slight paradox of 
interplay and counterchange. It is, perhaps, this character that 
he shares with George Herbert, so as—in spite of some ex- 
treme unlikenesses—to remind us so often of the seventeenth- 
century wit and worshipper. 

It is Father Tabb’s delightful will to devote a majestic 
image and thought to the little flower mignonette, and to award 
a light, familiar, or daily image and fancy to the Incarnation, 
or even, at very solemn play, to the Crucifixion, or to the 
tragic griefs of human life. But when there comes to pass the 
union of his mere fancy with little things, then also we are as 
much delighted, albeit less surprised. His gaiety is extraordi- 
narily touching, as beauty is affecting, and courage moving, and 
the little blue and white horse led by a child with a string pa- 
thetic to the heart of manhood. The gipsy winds that wander 
prophesying rain; the green tide of the sap at flood in forests; 
those toys of God, the rainbow and the bubble of sky; the 
mystic Three in the violin—string, bow, and music; the dark- 
ness of his blindness in age welcomed as the black face of his 
dear negro nurse in childhood; those heroes, the champion 
glow-worm raising a spear against the night, and the slender- 
est shade bearing a sword against the noon; the shepherd stars 
keeping their watch before the birth of the “‘ manchild, Morn ”’; 
the cry of Easter lambs; and, perhaps most beautiful of all, 
the fancy of the poem on the Assumption, in which the Holy 
Virgin is figured as the mother bird that hears the voice of 
her Fledgeling, for Whom her bosom had warmed the nest of 
old, and Who from a loftier tree now calls her home; then the 
light epigram about the Painter, Youth, and the Sculptor, Age; 
all these and some hundreds more are examples of the poetry 
that thinks and feels in imagery. ‘‘Hundreds” is not here a 
word of hyperbole; Father Tabb has produced some hundreds 
of poems in a few slender volumes, and every poem harbors— 
or rather #s—a separate thought, and a thought “ accepted of 
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song.” This is fertility of a most unusual kind; it is not only 
quality in a little space, but—more remarkably—quantity in a 
little space. For Father Tabb’s admirable things are not 
merely to be weighed; they are, most emphatically, to be 
counted. They are many. Nay, they are so many that I doubt 
whether one of the voluminous poets, even the great ones, 
would easily make up such a sum.\ Multum, non Multa has 
been said in praise of others. But that praise in no wise suits 
Father Tabb. It is for abundance that we must praise him— 
the several, separate, distinct, discrete abundance of entire brief 
lyrics. Would a slower or longer-witted poet have made of 
each of these thoughts, these fancies, these images, a longer 
poem? I cannot tell, but I think the longer-witted one would 
not have had these thoughts. Father Tabb conceives them at 
once in their perfection; and one cannot think of them other- 
wise than as bearing their own true shape in his exquisitely 
shaped stanza. 

The poetry of the senses is in our day greatly prized, and 
perhaps it can hardly be prized too greatly if it is prized also 
rightly. | For it is not the sensual poet or the poet of violence 
who is the right poet of the senses; their hero and champion 
is the poet of exalted senses; who hears, feels, touches, with an 
ecstatic spirituality. Spiritual senses are the poet’s heavenly 
privilege. “JAnd though I will not claim for Father Tabb such 
rapturous senses as those of Coleridge, for example, I find in 
him the extreme sensitiveness of poetry, the apprehension of 
external nature, a nature of his own that is explored by the 
keenness of natural beauty/; I perceive in him the pierced and 
contrite heart of the poet: 

Such is one, and not the least, assuredly not to be the last, 
of the poets of America. That great nation has looked ardently 
for her poets. She has found them in places unransacked. 
She must have been much amazed to find one of them here, in the 
less literary South, in the person of a Catholic priest, in the se- 
clusion of an ecclesiastical college, and, finally, in one of the 
deprived and afflicted of this troublous life, a man blind for his 
few last years but alight within, who has now gone down 
quietly to an illustrious grave. 
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BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A HOME-COMING, 





finereewsvs 0G HAT was she to do? It had been borne in on 
Me her irresistibly that she could not stay where 
she was. She had come to dispossess her uncle 
and his boy, a dispossession which must in- 
): BARA ~| volve Stephen Moore in something of disgrace. 
People do not arise from the dead and push others out of the 
place they have taken without something of a nine days’ wonder 
and a clatter of tongues. She had come with no friendly ideas 
towards them, prepared to fight for her mother’s rights and 
her own—and what had happened? They had taken her into 
their lives and made much of her. The child had laid soft 
and strong fetters about her heart. She could no more have 
hurt or injured Jim than she could a dear brother of her own; 
and Jim adored his father. She ought never to have come. 
She saw plainly now that she ought never to have come. To 
her agitated mind her entering her uncle’s house in the way 
she had done took on an aspect of treachery and deceit. If 
she had wanted to push him from his stool she should have 
come openly as an enemy, not with the mask of a friend. 
“You will go, then,” Stephen Moore said, glowering at 
her, ‘“‘ when you like, and the sooner the better. But you are 
not to see Jim. I will comfort him for your absence.” 

. The ugly face that had been friendly was distorted now 
with malice towards her.. For the first time she felt that she 
might fear her uncle. 

“You will let me see him once, to say good-bye?” she 
pleaded humbly. 

“You shall not see him,” he answered. “He is asleep 
now. When he wakes I will tell him that you are gone. 
When he knows that you were so ready to be gone he will 
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not grieve long. It is only that he has thought you some- 
thing you are not.” 

He seemed as though he never would get rid of her. He 
ordered a carriage to meet the 5:15 to London, the same 
train by which she had gone that first day of early spring. 
He scribbled her a check for six months’ salary, which she 
tore across and left in her room in an envelope addressed to 
him. He hustled her out of the house as though she had 
been discovered in the act of robbing his safe. Before the 
household was aware that she was going she had gone. 

She did not protest against her enforced departure. She 
was too unhappy to care very much. At lunch they had been 
together in perfect friendliness. Now it was not five o’clock, 
and she was being driven away from the door, with not a 
soul to wish her God-speed. She felt rather than knew that 
her uncle was with Jim telling him that she had left him. It 
was heart-breaking that he must think that she had gone coldly. 
But she could not explain. She was going back to the dead 
from whom she had come. So far as Outward Manor and the 
Moores were concerned she was dead henceforth and forever. 

On the way up to London she sat in her corner of the 
carriage, very cold and miserable, with her veil down, trying 
to warm her chilly heart with the thought of what her home- 
coming would mean to her mother. They would be together 
for a little while; but she must not be long idle. There had 
been a month’s salary due to her, and that was gone with 
the torn-up cheque. There was very little in her purse. The 
summer holiday had left it all but empty. What matter? She 
would get something through the Signor or the nuns soon. 
She was not going to burden the slender resources for long. 

It was a golden autumn afternoon, but she had no heart to 
delight in the scenes of beauty that passed by her window. 
At Althorne, a junction, there was a stop of fifteen minutes, 
and she decided that she might have a cup of tea. One had 
been brought to her; and she was sipping its rank bitterness 
in the corner of the comfortless, third-class carriage when a 
train came in side by side with hers. 

It was going in the opposite direction towards all that she 
had left behind, and she looked at it with something of desire 
in her eyes. Her carriage was window by window with a first- 
class carriage of the other train. She glanced listlessly at the 
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occupants—then she drew back into her corner and praised 
heaven that she had thought of the veil. 

Lady Eugenia Grantley was sitting so close to her that she 
could read the page of the magazine which engaged the lady’s 
attention. The other two occupants of the carriage were 
Maurice Grantley and a lady—his cousin, of course. They 
were at the other end of the carriage, with the light from the 
carriage-window full upon them. His head was turned towards 
Miss Beaumont. He was talking to her, and he held care- 
lessly between his fingers an end of the exquisite scarf of 
chiffon that was around her neck. Nothing could have been 
more intimate than the aspect they presented. 

The train quivered throughout its length preparatory to 
moving. As though he had a revelation, the young man sud- 
denly stood up and coming to the end of the carriage sat 
down in the seat opposite to his mother and looked almost in 
Stella’s face. 

She drew back behind the dusty and smoky curtain. Her 
train began to move. They looked almost in each other’s 
eyes. She was certain he knew her through her veil. 

So that was the end of it. He was not grieving for her; 
he had forgotten her. Those three in the carriage there, a 
world away, were kin of hers, but she would never claim them 
any more than she would claim the fortune that ought to be 
hers or the love that had been offered her. It was all over 
and done with. She was going back to Shepherd’s Buildings 
and to a working life. Let all the rest be as though it had 
never been. 

The dusk was down over London when she reached it. It 
was spangled with a million lamp-lights; and the purlieus of 
the Euston Road had the old familiar fried-fish smell she re- 
membered and detested. A four-wheeler took her and her 
small luggage to Shepherd’s Buildings. A lad who loafed by 
the door, whom she remembered since childhood, carried up 
her trunk and deposited it outside the door of the flat. 

She gave him one of her last remaining sixpences and 
waited while his clumsy feet went down the stone staircase 
where the gas flared unshaded as she remembered it. The 
walls were as dirty as ever: the floor as unswept. A sullen 
hum of life arose from the crowded flats below: a smell of 
cookery, a reek of onions, and something in the spirituous way. 
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It had been the same during all the years of her childhood 
and girlhood. There was the shrill crying of a child. At 
Outwood how green the lawns were! how sweet the autumn’s 
second crop of roses! Roses and honeysuckle scented the air. 
There was no sound but the singing of the little river in the 
darkness. The contrast gave her a sharp sense as of physical 
pain. 

She was about to knock at the door when it yielded to her 
touch. She went in and found the room unoccupied. She 
looked into the bedrooms. There was no one inthe flat. The 
lamp was turned low. There was a fire set in the grate, but it 
was unlit. A solitary cup and saucer stood by the lamp; an 
uninviting end of a loaf; nothing else. 

Stella was not alarmed. Her mother had been called down 
to some of the neighbors. She remembered the crying child. 
Ah, that was it. The mothers in the buildings would run first 
for Mrs. Mason when a child was ailing. 

She turned up the lamp, and, finding a box of matches in 
the place she knew, she set light to the fire. She shook her 
head over the end of loafon the table. Then she went to the 
cupboard and looked in. It was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s, 
It was quite time she came. 

Well, to-night they should feast, if to-morrow they should 
go hungry! She ran down the stairs of the buildings, glancing 
at the half-open door of the flat where the child was crying. 
The crying was quieter now, and she thought she heard her 
mother’s voice. 

She ran round to the shops and made her few purchases 
just before closing time—eggs, a pat of butter, a little cream, 
a tea-cake, a bunch of violets. 

When she got back the fire had burnt up brightly. She 
set the table for two, spreading out her purchases invitingly. 
She put the eggs in a saucepan ready to be cooked, the kettle 
on the fire, and began to make the toast. She was all but 
ready when she heard her mother’s foot ascending the staircase, 
slowly and wearily. 

She heard her sigh on the threshold. They would send for 
her in the buildings if but a child’s finger ached; and she al- 
ways came home so tired from her tuitions. 

She cameinto the room. Stella dropped the piece of bread 
she was toasting and ran to her. 
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“Darling,” said the poor woman, “I was longing for you. 


And how warm and bright it is! You don’t know how lonely 
it is here in the flat without you. And I am so tired.” 

“You are not going to be tired any more,” the daughter 
said, putting her into the chair by the fire, kneeling down by 
her, and chafing her cold hands. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A FLITTING, 


‘‘There, eat,” she said. “I can see you have been starv- 
ing yourself. Afterwards we shall talk.” 

‘It is good to have you here; but why have you come?” 

“TI shall tell you presently. I am not going to leave you 
any more. I must get something in the way of daily work, so 
that we may be together. Supposing you had been ill?” 

“IT used to think of that. Supposing I had beenill. I have 
felt ill sometimes. Do you see what I have nailed up there?” 

She pointed to a card above the mantelpiece: “In case of 
my illness, send to Miss Mason, Outwood Manor, Burbridge, 
Loamshire.” 

** Poor little mother; you had those fears and you never 
told me.” 

She fed her mother tenderly, as one coaxes a child to eat, 
eating little herself. The hot, freshly-made tea and the food 
seemed to revive the tired woman. The color came to her 
cheeks. She spread out her hands to the fire, seeming to feel 
the comfort of it. 

Stella sat down on the footstool and took her mother’s feet 
into her lap as she had done many a time before. They looked 
into each other’s eyes. No matter what happened, it was good 
to. be together. 

“Well,” she began, “little mother, what will you say to 
me when I tell you that I have failed, that I could not go 
through with it?” 

“I felt you would fail. You were so brave, darling. But 
—lI dreaded for you a task I should never have dared to un- 
dertake for myself. You were afraid of them, as I was?” 

‘* Not afraid, mother; never for one moment afraid. A few 
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hours ago Uncle Stephen”—Mrs, Mason started at the name 
and looked half-fearfully about her as though something lurked 
in the shadows beyond the fire and the lamplight—‘ Uncle 
Stephen was furious with me. He drove me out with injustice 
and unkindness. But I was never for one moment afraid of 
him. I was only bitterly grieved that I must seem cold and 
careless of his kindness to me, and the love of my darling 
Jim.” : 

“You told me you liked the child,” the mother said with 
an air of stupefaction. “ Well, that is quite natural. One 
does not blame children for the sins of their elders. But that 
you could like Stephen Moore! I thought you must hate and 
dread him as I did.” 

“‘I meant to hate him indeed—but his child adores him; 
and, apart from that, I pity him. He looks as though he had 
suffered so much. From the beginning I could not hate him. 
Then—and I struggled against it, because I thought it was like 
a treachery to you—I began to like him. He trusted me so 
entirely. They—he and Jim—thought there was no one like 
me" 

“But he drove you out—as he drove me out—he and his 
brother.” 

“Because I would not stay. Because his last kindness was 
the last straw. Remember, we are strangers to him. He has 
no idea that we are who we are. He wanted us to live to- 
gether. It was my darling Jim’s discovery that I fretted for 
you, as I did. He wanted you to have the cottage in its gar- 
den outside the mills. Why, now I come to think of it, all it 
contains is yours. He wanted you to accept an income from 
him, to be happy there, untroubled by him or any one else. 
Remember we were strangers to him. He thought I had done 
so much for Jim. Any woman of common kindness and com- 
mon intelligence would have done as much. Any woman must 
have loved him—my Jim. His room had asort of heavenly 
brightness about it. He was like a light in the house—” 

Her tears suddenly overflowed. 

“And you left him?” the mother said wonderingly. 

** Because I couldn’t stay, with the thought always in the 
background that I was the real owner of all they possessed. 
We have done very well without riches, mother; we can do 
without them till the end. I felt I deserved Mr. Moore’s 
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wrath. How could I have the heart to leave Jim? Of course 
he didn’t know. Jim will miss me dreadfully ; but—any woman 
must love Jim and be good to him.” 

‘* And he wanted me to have the cottage? If you were to 
know what memories it has for me! I was nearly drowned 
there once in the river that flows by the end of the garden. 
Your father had it railed in afterwards. He was wild with 
terror about me. He—” 

She broke off suddenly. The memories were too poignant. 
She remembered how her husband’s illness had begun from 
that plunge in the river. 

“He saved me,” she went on, after a breath that was like 
a sob. ‘You had fallen in first. I sprang in after you—” 

‘Did Father save me, too?” 

“Your Uncle Richard saved you.” 

‘‘Then he could not have wholly hated us.” 

The mother said nothing. There were things with which 
she could not darken the girl’s mind. In those years she had 
prayed to forgive her enemies, and she had forgiven them. 
She had forgiven Richard and Stephen Moore as she hoped to 
be forgiven. 

“Mother,” the girl said, leaning forward and placing her 
folded arms upon her mother’s knees, “let us leave this. I 
do not want any one to come looking for me here. Let us 
leave the Moores in peace. I have taken my shadow off their 
threshold.” 

** Child, where would you go?” 

“We need not go far. Any other rookery but this would 
hide us. It is the easiest thing in the world to hide in London, 
you know.” 

‘* And—we ought to have something cheaper. The money 
I have had to fall back upon all those years—it was a gift 
from my great aunt, Sophia Grantley. I remember how your 
father wanted me to buy a jewel with it—is all but spent. 
And—and—what should I do if some day, when I was alone, 
Stephen Moore should come to my door. I should die of fear.” 

Stella flung her arms about her mother. 

‘You will never be afraid while you have me,” she said. 
“Why, I believe you have always been afraid of your own 
shadow. But now you have a grown-up daughter to take 
care of you. We shall go out to-morrow morning and find a 
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new abode. And we can pay a week’s rent and clear out at 
once; so that if any one comes knocking at our door he will 
find us flown.” 

“Why, you are in as great a hurry to be gone as I,” the 
mother said wonderingly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A VAIN SEARCH. 


There were times when Maurice Grantley was not to be 
consoled for the loss of the girl he had fallen so strangely and 
completely in love with, times when he raged as any forest 
creature might for the loss of its mate; when he felt that all 
the barriers in the world, including the barrier of her own will, 
must fall down before the strength and energy of his love. 

One of those fits came upon him after his train had passed 
hers. He had known her through the veil; and he was furi- 
ous with himself afterwards that he had let her go. Why, he 
could have passed from one carriage to the other with the 
greatest ease. He had obeyed the conventions, which are 
strong upon all of us, and in the result he had lost her. 

When his train had gone on its way a gloom fell over his 
gaiety. Lady Eugenia, absorbed in her book, noticed nothing, 
but Mary, who, of late, had grown to understand his moods 
and to humor them, saw that something had dulled him, She 
had the wit to let him be; of late she had learned many ways 
of wisdom with her cousin. 

He had no fear but that Stella’s journey up to town im- 
plied her return. When he went to see his friend, Jim, the fol- 
lowing day and found that she was gone altogether he did not 
know how to contain himself. Only the sight of the child, 
with his air of sad patience, made him put constraint on him- 
self to speak in his natural and accustomed manner. Jim 
could only tell him that Miss Mason was gone and that his 
father was very angry with her and had forbidden him to 
speak of her. “ But I must think of her,” said the poor little 
lad. “I think of her all day. I was so lonely before she 
came; and now the loneliness has come back again.” 

Maurice Grantley knelt down by the sofa and whispered in 
the boy’s ear. 
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“Shall I go and look for her and fetch her back, Jim?” 
he asked. His face was flushed and excited. 

“If you only could!” cried Jim, with a joyous hopefulness, 
followed too soon by an overclouding of his face. ‘‘ But she 
will never come back. Father said she never would.” 

“‘I shall try to bring her; and perhaps your father will 
forgive her,” he said; and repented afterwards of the hope he 
had given the child. 

He succeeded in obtaining her address—by arts he blushed 
to think of—from the old village-postmistress, who was a great 
triend of his. He had not dared to ask it of Stephen Moore, 
who was raving against her. What excuse could he give for 
wanting Miss Mason’s address? But, leading Mrs. Quelch on 
to talk of one thing and another, he discovered the secret at 
last, without giving the excellent woman. any cause for won- 
der. 

A day or two passed, during which one thing or another 
held him while he chafed against his fetters. The third day 
he was free. 

He found his way to Shepherd’s Buildings without very 
much difficulty. Their size and height made them a landmark 
in the crowded district. He fretted within himself while he 
traversed the sordid and noisy streets. Good heavens! was it 
here his flower had grown, while he had the beauty of the 
sleek countryside about him, the dappled gardens, the deep 
shadows of woods, and all the circumstances of refinement and 
charm that could make life worth living? As he sprang out 
of the cab at the door of No. 4 he looked up at the towering 
buildings above him. The street was a mere dingy well at 
the bottom of them. Was it here that she had gone to and 
fro, lighting the dreariness with her heavenly face ? 

A slatternly woman stood in the doorway of No, 4. He 
glanced past her up the dirty staircase. He could see no in- 
dication of the names of those who inhabited this swarming 
hive. 
**Could you tell me on which floor Mrs. Mason lives?” he 
asked, lifting his hat. 

The woman felt vaguely warmed by his courtesy, by the 
unwonted presence of youth and evident gentleness. 

“I'd be glad to oblige you,” she said, “ but Mrs. Mason 
don’t live ’ere no longer. She did occupy the top floor for 
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more years than I can count. But abaht two days ago she and 
the young lydy flitted. I don’t suppose as any one in the build- 
in’s knows where they’re a-gone to.” 

His heart fell with a sudden drop. He had been thinking 
that he should see her. Perhaps a few minutes more and they 
should be face to face. And now— 

‘But some one must know,” he said. “ People can’t walk 
out of a house, with all their belongings, and no one know 
where they have gone to.” 

“Bless yer ’eart, that’s all you knows abaht it!” the wo- 
man said compassionately. ‘‘W’y, many a one goes out 0’ 
this ’ere buildin’ as is never ’eard of again. An’ Mrs. Mason 
she kep’ ’erself to ’erself. We never know’d nothink of ’er 
affairs, we didn’t. It was only this morning as Mrs. Byles, on 
the fifth floor, was a-tellin’ me as Mrs. Mason ’ad flitted. I'll 
make inquiries of some o’ the lydies in the buildin’s if it’ll 
satisfy you; but, bless your ’eart, it ain’t no use.” 

Under the good-natured woman’s escort he mounted to the 
little flat which for so many years had housed Stella and her 
mother. It stood bare and empty, waiting for its next occu- 
pant, showing so clean in its bareness that the fact in itself 
would have indicated a different class from that which usually 
occupied the buildings. 

She left him in the bare rooms, which were open for the 
inspection of any intending tenant, while she went up and down 
the stairs, seeking for some crumb of information which might 
guide him in his quest. He stood looking out over the chimney- 
pots to the yellow sky of smoke, the towers and steeples stand- 
ing against it, and tried to picture Estelle as she had grown 
up here ‘from childhood to womanhood. The injustice of it 
smote him sharply again—that this narrow plot of earth should 
have sufficed for her beauty, while he had had the wide world 
for his inheritance. His heart ached and swelled with a gener- 
ous pity for her, that he might atone to her, that he might 
give her the world to make up. 

The puffing and panting of the friendly woman ascending 
the last little staircase brought him back from his dreams. 
There was no definite news of where Estelle had flown to. 
But there was a clue. Mrs. Murphy, the lady who took in 
washing, on the third floor, had been able to impart the in- 
formation that Miss Mason was a great friend of the Sisters at 
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the Convent in Sanctuary Square. The Sisters might know 
where they had flitted to. 

It was a clue; and he followed it up gratefully, having be- 
stowed on the helpful woman a reward which provided high 
feasting for her family for a day or two. He left the little 
bare, white-painted flat with a feeling as though it had been 
holy ground, and drove away from the buildings, followed by 
the blessings of the slatternly woman and the open-mouthed 
admiration of the young persons whose playground was the 
street, to whom such a well-groomed, well. dressed young 
gentleman was like a being from another sphere. 

Within the convent he began to recognize the atmosphere 
amid which Estelle had grown up. The bare, austere room— 
with the crucifix and a few ancient pictures on the walls, a 
row of straight-backed chairs, and a long polished table for all 
furnishing—held within it the spiritual atmosphere. He looked 
from the deep windows, and saw the enclosed garden with the 
school children and the nuns walking in couples and groups, 
The room was polished and beeswaxed to the utmost point of 
perfection. A slender, brown-eyed nun, the only English nun 
in the house, came in to inquire his business. She was grace- 
ful in her narraw robe and her eyes were wells of spiritual 
peace. She told him she was Mother Margaret. 

He asked her if she could tell him Miss Mason’s new ad- 
dress. Plainly she had not known that they had left the old 
one. 

‘*But I shall know in time,” she said. ‘‘Mrs, Mason often 
comes to see us on Sunday. Shall I say that a friend wishes 
to know?” 

He blushed hotly. 

‘*Say—to Miss Mason—that Maurice Grantley wishes to see 
her,” he said. Than, emboldened by something in the nun’s 
kind face, he was moved to confidence. 

. “More than a friend,” he said. ‘‘She would not listen to 
me—but—she knows.” 

‘*I shall tell her,” the nun said. Ever afterwards Maurice 
Grantley had a memory of her as of something exquisite. 
The severe, austere air of the convent seemed her aura, the 
atmosphere in which she moved as in light. ‘I shall tell her,” 
she said. ‘‘She is a dear child. She has grown up with us 
here. You will take care of her, if it is God’s will that ycu 
VOL. XC.—38 
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should marry her? We have kept her, God has kept her, un- 
spotted from the world.” 

‘‘You may trust me,” he said fervently. “If only she will 
give me the chance.” 

He wanted to kiss the nun’s hand or her beads, but he did 
not know if it was permissible. He felt as though he was in 
the presence of a saint who was also an exquisite woman. 

‘I understand now,” he said, ‘“‘ how Estelle has that air, 
different from all other women I have ever known. You taught 
it to her.” 

‘‘She is a dear child. We had very little to teach her,” 
the nun said smiling. ‘And I will let you know, if I may, 
when I have Estelle’s address.” 

‘Wish me God-speed!” he said impulsively. 

“If God will,” she answered. 


CHAPTER XX. 
LOVERS’ MEETING. 


He left Mother Margaret with hope that day; but the hope 
had no fruition. A letter in a slender, delicate handwriting, a 
little later, informed him that Miss Mason wished her address 
to remain unknown, and the writer was his “ very sincerely in 
Jesus Christ, Mary Margaret.” 

He had a feeling that she had been his friend and would 
have sent him a less unkindly message if it had been pos- 
sible. So the girl would have none of him. In his first anger 
he swore to forget her. Pheasant-shooting had begun, and 
there were half-a-dozen country-houses where he had been 
invited to make one of the guns. 

It ought to have been easy to forget the face which had 
been so much in his thoughts, so little in his actual life. His 
father and mother were at Burnham Dene, the country-house 
on which he finally decided, and so also was Miss Beaumont. 
Life was uncommonly pleasant there those autumn days: out 
shooting all day in the woods and over the stubble, coming 
home healthily tired, when the dusk fell, to tea in the beauti- 
ful hall for which Burnham was famous, and to an evening of 
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pleasant loafing when one did pretty well what one would after 
dinner: played cards, or billiards, or listened to the music; 
or danced if one felt equal to it and there was dancing afoot; 
and retired with commendable earliness to bed. 

For all the pleasantness of the time he was out of sorts; 
obviously, to the least observant, he was silent and out of 
spirits; not as good a comrade as he was wont to be. Why, 
his father was twice the jolly sportsman and good fellow his 
son was, some of the elderly gentlemen remarked. 

It was a beautiful autumn, mild and sunny, and very often 
the ladies joined the men at lunch in the woods. Mary Beau- 
mont attracted a deal of admiration from the men of the 
house-party, not only for her bright eyes, wholesome color, 
and fine figure—all of which testified to her love for the life 
of otit-of-doors—but for her unvarying good temper and 
cheerfulness, which did something to cover up her cousin’s 
gloom. 

One day an old gentleman—who had spent the morning 
tramping the moors at Mary’s side instead of doing his duty 
by the pheasants—congratulated Maurice on his luck. 

Maurice turned very red and made a confused answer, to 
which the old gentleman responded soothingly that of course 
such things never were spoken of till the lady had said yes, 
and he was sorry to have intruded; but that every one saw 
how things were tending. 

At first the thing annoyed Maurice intensely. Then, after 
a time, he grew accustomed to every one’s giving way for him 
with Mary. If she had shown the least sign of consciousness 
he would probably have fled from the danger. As it was, 
her unvarying cheerful, cousinly kindness persuaded him that 
she at least took the sensible view of things whatever the rest 
of the world did. 

There was a round of visits to friends and kinsfolk, which 
took up the weeks till the New Year. After the New Year 
they were going home; and Captain Grantley was looking 
forward to the hunting as keenly as Maurice would have been 
if he had been himself. 

‘“‘My dear Maurice,” his mother said, taking him apart 
one day for a private consultation—Mary was supposed to be 
sleeping off a headache. Lady Eugenia was pale, and her 
eyes were full of trouble. ‘“ What will you think when I tell 
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you that Mary has had a letter from Sir Courtney Blakeney 
asking her, for at least the tenth time, to marry him.” 

“The old miscreant!” said Maurice in disgust. “I sup- 
pose she put his letter in the fire?” 

** That is just what she did not do. I think her father has 
been pressing her. What a bad egg Pulteney is! The poor 
girl is leaving us. Pulteney is in London, and summons her 
to his side. He has been borrowing from Sir Courtney Blake- 
ney most probably—they are a pretty pair. I believe Mary 
will marry him.” 

‘‘Impossible! ” Maurice broke out hotly. “It would be a 
profanation. If it is a question of money we must find it, 
Mary shall not be sacrificed.” 

‘*My dear boy,” Lady Eugenia sighed. ‘You have no idea 
how obstinate she can be! There is something the matter with 
Mary, something which is driving her into this distasteful 
marriage.” 

She looked wistfully at him; and without a word he turned 
and left her. 

After a time he found himself alone with his cousin. He 
did very often so find himself these days. People were so kind 
in making opportunities for them. 

She bore traces of her headache, or heartache. She had a 
dulled look, and there were shadows about her eyes. All of 
a sudden she looked her age, which was not far short of 
thirty. 

He felt such a compassion for her that for the moment it 
was almost as warm as love. 

‘*Mary,” he said, taking her hand in his, ‘“‘won’t you 
trust me? Let me get you out of your trouble, whatever it 
is. Don’t you think I’d make a better husband than old 
Blakeney ?”’ ' ‘ 

‘* Maurice!” Thecolor rushed to her cheeks, but her hand 
was yet cold in his. ‘‘Why should you say such a thing? 
You do not care for me. Not in that way.” 

“*I believe I care for you very much, Mary,” he said, and 
kissed her. 

He felt afterwards that it was a tame wooing; but it seemed 
to satisfy most of those in whom he was interested. His mother 
was enchanted. His father was almost equally pleased. He 
was overwhelmed with congratulations on every side; so that 
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he felt he had never known before how popular a girl Mary 
was. For a day or two his Quixotism satisfied him. Long 
after the day or two had passed by he refused to acknowledge 
to himself that he was not, as every one said he was, the 
luckiest fellow in the world. He was determined to forget 
Estelle. Let her be as though she had never been, the girl 
who had first come into his life, standing erect and willowy, 
bright as a flame, at a London crossing. Let her fade again 
into the darkness from which she had emerged—Fiammetta ! 

He said it bravely, but it was not so easy to forget. Mary 
and he had now parted for a time. She was with her 'father 
in London, being made much of; his mother and father were 
with Lord Mount-Eden in the North. Presently they would 
all meet at Mount-Eden and stay there for the remainder of 
the hunting season. 

He had been at home for a week, and, growing tired of 

his solitude, he had run up to London. To be sure he ought 
to have flown to Mary, and he hated himself for his unwilling- 
ness. She was charming in her new relationship—so gentle, 
so kind, so unexacting. Perhaps he could not have borne it if 
she had been more exacting, yet he felt her reasonableness as 
something of a grievance. He had flown to her rescue like a 
knight-errant, yet after the first he had no sense that her de- 
liverance was so great a thing as he had thought. With her 
arms about his neck she might have won him through the fire 
of his own generosity; but there was very little more ardor 
between them than there had been in the old brotherly and 
sisterly relations ! 
"London in January, murky and drizzly, seemed to bring 
Estelle back to him vividly. He had to fight against an im- 
pulse to go to Mother Margaret, in Sanctuary Square, and ask 
for word of her. That was a door that was closed in his face 
forever, he reminded himself. And he ought to forget her; 
she: had been cruel to them all, 

He was walking along, with his head bent, in the teeth ot 
the wind and the rain. He did not look at all a happy per- 
son, despite his youth and his smart clothes and the flower in 
his coat. Some time or other he must arrive at the decorous 
lodgings in the quiet street north of Oxford Street, where the 
Hon. Pulteney Beaumont pitched his tent when he was in town, 
where he should find Mary ready to respond gently to his em- 
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brace and to give him a cup of tea. As a matter of fact, in 
his abstraction he had left it behind, and had got into a maze 
_ of streets and squares further East. 

Suddenly he came out of his abstraction with a shock of 
gladness. There she was, the girl of whom he had been think- 
ing, coming towards him, virginal, flower-like, flame-like, in 
the dreary winter street. They were face to face before she 
saw him; and as they stopped a wave of coldness seemed to 
come upon his heart. There was something he had to tell 
her. He had to tell her the cruel thing she had done, the trou- 
ble she had left behind her when she had gone away. She was 
looking at him, half in fear, as though she would fly trom him. 

He laid a detaining hand upon her coat-sleeve, noticing at 
the same time that it was thin and soaked with rain. She was 
carrying a roll of music in her hand. 

“You ought not to be out,” he said roughly, “in such 
weather as this—and do you know that your going has nearly 
killed Jim? Nearly killed him! Why the doctors say they 
have little hope of him—!” 

“Jim! My darling Jim!” she cried, looking at him with 
such a shocked grief in her face, that for pity he could think 
only of her. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 




















RELIGION AND HEALTH. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D., LL.D. 


HO find the value of an unknown quantity in mathe- 
- matics you must eliminate all the other unknown 
quantities but one from the equation and get 
the value of the desired factor stated in terms 

: =m of the known. Nature sometimes takes a very 
different yet suggestively analogous way in physiology, and 
above all in pathology. She eliminates an unknown factor as 
an organ or a function, and then by the difference readily to 
be seen in the health equation demonstrates its value. The 
significance of a good many organs and tissues has been dis- 
covered only after their elimination by disease or injury. For 
instance, it would have been very difficult to learn by any 
direct method that heat and cold were in psychics quite dif- 
ferent sensations and not merely degrees of each other as they 
are in physics, had not certain diseases, by suppressing one of 
them and leaving the other, showed that they were two entire- 
ly different sets of nervous impulses. The same has been found 
to be true with regard to many other nerve functions. When 
a man has lost the sense of bringing together the various sen- 
sations, so_as to be able to recognize objects by touch, we 
know that he has a tumor or some serious lesion in the cortical 
region of his brain. We say that he is suffering from aster- 
eognosis, that is from the incapacity to recognize solid objects. 
We did not know that this was a separate sense until we found 
that it was absent in certain cases where men could feel heat 
and cold and pressure and weight and contact very well, yet 
were unable with the eyes closed to tell the difference be- 
tween a penholder and a-penknife, or between a button and a 
coin. They had lost their faculty for associating sensations. 
Nature had eliminated a special sense and shown us thereby 
its existence and its value. 

In like manner it might be proved that the elimination by 
disease of a supposedly useless organ has made us realize in 
every case just how useful the organ was, and has taken us 
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away entirely from the idea of there being anything useless in 
the human body. Physicians who still talk about the useless- 
ness of the appendix do not realize the strides that are being 
made in our knowledge of physiology in recent years. 

Elimination serves a like purpose in revealing to us the 
physical usefulness of certain moral as well as physical factors 
in life. A typical example of this is to be noted with regard 
to religion. In recent years men have come to eliminate reli- 
gion to a very great extent from their lives. As a consequence, 
physicians in many parts of the world have come to appre- 
ciate the value of religion for health of body and mind as they 
never did before. It used to be quite customary to say that 
religion was responsible for certain exaggerated manifestations 
of emotion and that it disturbed the minds of many people. 
There grew up a tradition, for the origin of which physicians 
were largely responsible, that religion was a contributing cause, 
or at least a rather common occasion, of insanity. Undoubted- 
ly many people, who eventually find their way to insane asylums, 
exhibit the first manifestations of insanity with regard to ree 
ligious subjects. A good deal, therefore, has been said about 
the evil caused by religion, because of its tendency to excite 
certain minds. Moreover some of the religious practices that 
involve self-denial and mortification have been proclaimed as 
at least contributory to, if not sometimes directly causative of, 
serious injury to health. 

But all this has been.changed. There is now a very general 
recognition on the part of physicians, especially those who are 
occupied with nervous patients, of the soothing influence that 
religion exerts. Medical authorities in many parts of the world 
have, in the last few years, declared that probably nothing 
contributes so much to lessen the sum of human suffering as 
a deep and abiding sense of religion. By this is not meant 
any mere emotional manifestations of attachment to a particu- 
lar sect or to certain external religious observances. What the 
psychiatrists insist on is that a profound conviction that a Pro- 
vidence exists, a Providence which foresees and oversees every- 
thing that happens, and somehow orders all for its own great 
purposes, even though these purposes may be hidden from 
mere human observation, is the best possible auxiliary for the 
relief of pain and suffering. 

When one feels that his sufferings are quite without pur- 
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pose, and must be endured under a blind necessity of nature, 
while nature herself remains an inscrutable mystery, he bears 
pain with much less equanimity than if he believed in a per- 
sonal God. As we shall see, prayer has been praised by many 
specialists in nervous and mental diseases as an excellent remedy 
for their patients. What they mean by prayer is not a mere 
repetition of wordy formule, but a raising up of the mind to 
the Creator; a submission of oneself to His will; a begging, 
perhaps, that suffering should pass; but still more that capacity 
may be granted to bear with proper patience the trials and suf- 
ferings ordained by Providence. 

Such ideas in medicine will, no doubt, seem startlingly 
novel to many. They represent, however, the attitude of mind 
of a large number of our distinguished investigators in nervous 
and mental diseases. An exposition of this revolutionary change 
in physicians’ ideas will surely be of interest to all classes of 
readers. I was very glad, therefore, to accept the suggestion 
of the editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD that this newer medi- 
cine should be set forth. 

One of the most striking recent expressions of the intimate 
relation of religion to health, and, at the same time, one of 
the most significant tributes to the power of firmly-rooted re- 
ligious ideas comes to us from Dr. John K. Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia, in his Self-Help for Nervous Women.* This book 
contains a “Series of Talks on Economy in Nervous Ex- 
penditure.” Dr. Mitchell represents the third generation of a 
family of distinguished physicians, and his opinion, therefore, 
is all the more valuable. Moreover, his opinion should prob- 
ably be taken as representing the Philadelphia School of 
Neurology, which is favorably known throughout the world 
for its accurate observation and conservative thinking. Far 
from considering that religion adds to peoples’ worries or cares, 
or disturbs their minds in any way, Dr. Mitchell is sure that 
the more severe and formal types of religion, especially those 
which beget a deep, abiding sense of intimate relationship with 
God, which prescribe many duties requiring self-denial and 
frequent prayer, are especially likely to be helpful to nervous 
and suffering people. He says: 


Although it is a mere impression, and one, from the nature 
of the case, not capable of documentary or statistical proof, I 
* Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1909. 
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am inclined to think that those communions in which cere- 
monial observances are strictly enforced, with hours for 
prayer, set times for meditation, and so on, furnish less than 
their due quota of nervous patients. According to one’s indi- 
vidual belief this may be considered as an effect of religion 
or may be attributed to the fact that, as a consequence ot the 
necessity for carrying out these duties at exact moments, 
there is a sort of approach to the schedule plan of life I have 
recommended for the nervous, with a resulting improved 
mental and moral equilibrium. It is certainly true that, con- 
sidering as examples two such widely separated forms of 
religious belief as the Orthodox Jews and the strict Roman 
Catholics, one does not see as many patients from them as 
from their numbers might be expected, especially when it is 
remembered that Jews as a whole are a very nervous people 
and that the Roman Church in this country includes among 
its members numbers of the most emotional race in the world. 

Of only one sect can I recall no example. It is not in my 
memory that a professing Quaker ever came into my hands to 
be treated for nervousness. If the opinion I have already 
stated so often is correct, namely, that want of control of the 
emotions and the over-expression of the feelings are prime 
causes of nervousness, then the fact that discipline of the 
emotions is a lesson early and constantly taught by Friends, 
would help to account for the infrequency of this disorder 
among them and add emphasis to the belief in such a 
causation. 


Even those authorities in nervous diseases who are them- 
selves without any religious belief and who, indeed, affect to 
despise it, often cannot help but realize to what an extent 
religion enables many to withstand patiently, and, therefore, 
with less reactive disturbance for their general system, the 
trials and sufferings of life. Dubois, for instance, who has 
written on The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Diseases,* cannot 
but praise the patience with which true Christians withstand 
the difficulties of life. He says: 


In this state of mind, that of true Christian stoicism, which 
is, alas! so rare in the thinking world now, man becomes in- 
vulnerable. Feeling himself upheld by God, he fears neither 


*Translation by Professor Jelliffe, of Fordham University School of Medicine, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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sickness nor death. He may succumb under the attacks of 
physical disease, but morally he remains unshaken in the 
midst of his sufferings and is inaccessible to the cowardly 
emotions of most nervous people. 


Dubois even goes so far as to suggest that a physician 
who is himself a freethinker, in which class he does not hesi- 
tate to place himself, is justified in appealing to the religious 
convictions of his patients, that his patients may receive aid 
therefrom. 

Professor Oppenheim, the distinguished Berlin specialist in 
nervous and mental diseases, whose text-book on this subject 
is recognized as one of the best published in recent years, has 
expressed himself very emphatically on the subject. Professor 
Oppenheim is himself a Jew. He does not hesitate to declare 
that for many nervous diseases, especially those that are either 
incurable or are accompanied by great solicitude of mind, noth- 
ing is more valuable as a therapeutic adjuvant than a belief in 
an over-ruling Providence—a readiness to recognize that in 
the moral world suffering has a definite and reasonable pur- 
pose. If suffering is looked upon only as an incident in the 
physical world, then its inevitableness is a tragedy without 
consolation of any kind. Inthe moral order, however, it takes 
On quite a different significance, and therefore deeply religious 
souls have a fountain of consolation within themselves which 
is very helpful to the physician. 

A distinguished authority in England, who was selected as 
the President of the section of the British Medical Association 
devoted to the study of mental diseases, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress as President, four years ago, stated very explicitly his 
experience with regard to prayer. Far from thinking or find- 
ing that religion or its personal manifestations hurt his patients 
(and this man had been for many years the head of a large 
asylum in England), his observation had shown him that those 
who prayed fervently bore up under the hardest trials of life 
much better than those who had not prayed. He stated that, 
occasionally, sincerely religious persons did go insane, but the 
worst forms of insanity manifested themselves in the irreligious, 


or rather the unreligious. And when his patients began to — 


pray, not loudly, but quietly and in solitude, then he always 
knew that a distinct sign of improvement had come, and that 
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it would not be long before further decided amelioration might 
be looked for. 

I have quoted from leaders of thought in this country and 
in Germany, France, and England, where the decadence of 
religion has made the absence of its influence felt upon the 
people in general. Thus the statement made at the beginning 
of this article is confirmed. 

There is one place where religion and religious motives and 
consolations are supremely needed in medicine, and that is 
with regard to incurable disease. If all diseases were curable, 
and if death were ‘not inevitable, then the ordinary consola- 
tions of life and the auxiliaries of human motives might be 
sufficient. But suffering is inevitable; death is certain; and to 
many it comes in a way that involves much pain. When one 
suffers from Bright’s Disease and knows it, and is sure that a 
fatal termination is not far off, when in addition there are 
physical ills that must be borne, many obligations that must be 
put aside, then the motives to be drawn from religion are the 
only ones that serve the purpose of uplifting one so tried. 

In recent years there has been a noteworthy increase in the 
number of cases of cancer. For these sufferers the consolations 
of religion are particularly helpful. Without a conviction that 
suffering is not in vain, it becomes almost intolerable. Much 
is said about euthanasia—the right of the physician and of the 
patient himself to shorten life so as to avoid incurable pain. As 
a matter of fact, pain is such a discipline that, except in the 
young and in the very impatient, it nerves patients to stand 
discomfort, and there is very seldom any real desire to shorten 
life. Of any deliberate shortening of life there can, of course, 
be no question. The prolonged suffering of many patients is 
not the drawn-out tragedy that it might seem to be, because 
they feel that somehow the Providence that afflicts them, also 
cares for them, and that their suffering has a meaning even 
though that meaning be not clear. Religion, that is an abiding 
trust in the God of all consolation, is the only ultimate re- 
source of these poor sufferers. 

Continued pain is the lot of the very few. Probably more 
of the discomfort of life is due to fear of pain than to ac- 
tual pain itself. Many nervous persons are almost constantly 
in a state of dread lest something unfavorable be about to 
happen. Some hesitate in opening a letter, lest it should 
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contain unpleasant news. Others are quite sure that they are 
the victims of an unhappy fate. Is there a succession of very 
favorable happenings? Then there surely must be some seri- 
ous evil impending to balance things. For this ever-misgiving 
state of mind nothing is so beneficial as the conviction that 
**God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” Belief in 
an all-ruling Providence lifts the premonition of ill and dissi- 
pates fear of evil. 

It is frequently maintained that religion by taking many of 
the pleasures out of life makes it much harder to bear. Re- 
ligion does, of course, take us away from many of the stormy 
pleasures of life. It is not in the violence of passion, how- 
ever, that any real satisfaction or happiness is experienced. 
Such pleasure is, at most, momentary and is usually followed 
by feelings of discomfort, physical as well as moral, that more 
than exceed the pleasure. Many seem to think that without 
pleasures that contain at least a spice of the forbidden, life 
would be very dull and colorless. As a matter of fact, they 
win the most from life who follow conscience and, as a con- 
sequence, have leisure to cultivate the best that is in them. 

It has been very well said that what our generation needs 
is less pleasure and more joys. While we seek its pleasures, 
we are missing, especially in our large cities, the joys of life. 
The joys of home are now but seldom experienced, and the 
gathering of generations of the family around the hospitable 
board on the great festivals of the year is rare. The joy of 
doing good to our fellows, not through the mediation of others, 
but by direct contact, is now seldom experienced. The joy 
of the country in the springtime, of simple friendly intercourse 
and neighborly sympathy, most of this is gone, and, instead, 
we have the sophisticated pleasures of the modern time. Any 
one, who has seen how profoundly miserable they can be who 
apparently have the fullest opportunity to enjoy these pleasures, 
well knows how little there is in pleasure compared to the 
joys of life. Pleasure is-sometimes forbidden. Joy is always 
allowable. The most joyous people in the world are those 
who are profoundly religious. 

There is another aspect of religion and health that might 
well be expressed in Francis Thompson’s phrase, Health and 
Holiness. Saints are usually not supposed to get very much 
out of life, but that is due to the mistaken popular notion as 
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to what a saint is. Probably the best definition of a saint, 
and certainly the most complete brief one that I know of, is 
that a saint is a person who thinks first of other people and 
only secondly of self. Forgetfulness of self might be sup- 
posed to be the last thing in the world which would con- 
tribute to health, since health is thought to be the result of 
care and attention to all the details of the physical life. But 
it has become extremely clear in the modern development of 
psychology, and in the application of its principles to medi- 
cine, known as psychotherapeutics, that the source of many ail- 
ments is really over-attention to self, and that the best possible 
cure is forgetfulness of self. No ailment, no matter how bad 
it may be, is ever quite as bad as thinking makesit. Not that 
ills are imaginary, but that symptoms are always exaggerated 
by dwelling on them. 

The capacity to bear pain without being disturbed by it, 
and to withstand physical ills without complaint, is supposed to 
be one of the highest qualities of the saint. It is also, how- 
ever, one of the supreme qualities of good health. The per- 
fectly sane, healthy man can stand pain with equanimity. 
Training in the bearing of pain without disturbance of mind is 
one of the most precious forms of discipline for health as well 
as for holiness. Suffering will inevitably come to all of us. 
To allow it to incapacitate us, to live in constant dread of it, 
to murmur under it, all this is the sign of a certain lack of 
physical as well as mental equilibrium. Indeed, what is pain 
for the unhealthy is often only a joyous exercise of function 
for the perfectly healthy. The man unused to exercise suffers 
aches and pains if he takes considerable exercise; while to the 
man of well-developed muscles exercise is a pleasure. In a 
word, pain is a very relative thing. What is almost unbear- 
able pain to sensitive people, may be scarcely more than an 
inconvenience to other and healthier people. 

As a rule it may be said that those who have accepted and 
who live by great religious truths, are much less disturbed by 
the discomforts of life than those who have no religious belief. 
The former know that their suffering has a meaning in the 
scheme of creation. The latter are weighed down by fatalism, 
and fatalism adds to their suffering. They are not able to 
throw it off. They feel their helplessness and have no con- 
solation. But the genuinely religious can'and do occupy them- 
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selves with the meaning of human life and human suffering, 
and such occupation diverts their attention from their own suffer- 
ing and makes it much less. It is all the difference between 
having nothing else to think about than one’s own pain and 
discomfort, and having all the significance of the universe with 
its mystery and the consciousness of union with its personal 
Ruler. ; 

We all know that even severe pain can be greatly helped, 
and, indeed, made quite tolerable, by preoccupation of mind. In 
battle men suffer severe, even mortal, wounds, yet do not know 
it until they fall from weakness. In every big theatre fire of 
the last half century some people who have escaped have had 
severe injuries, such as the breaking of an arm or the loss of an 
ear, or a serious dislocation, and have known nothing about it 
until they were out of the theatre. Such preoccupation of mind 
cannot be looked for under ordinary circumstances. Lesser de- 
grees of it, however, are very helpful. A headache may bother 
one very little while he is with pleasant friends. A toothache 
may be quite bearable while one is at some agreeable occu- 
pation. Neither may become intolerable until one is alone and 
has nothing else to think of. The serious preoccupation of 
mind with the Creator and the meaning of life and the sig- 
nificance of pain, and the acts of resignation that are likely to 
accompany such considerations, may act as effective, even 
though not complete, anodynes in cases of discomfort. 

This is particularly likely to be the case when there is ques- 
tion of mental pain. Mental states are the hardest for the phy- 
sician to cope with. It is in these, particularly, that he feels the 
need of the help of religion for his patients. They may have 
a serious physical ailment of which their mental state is a com- 
plication; or their physical ill may be trifling and the mental 
state seriously affected. In either case religion makes one of 
the best adjuvants. This is now a universal experience on the 
part of physicians who have seriously tried it. It forms the 
basis of the success of the medico-religious movement of recent 
years. 

In recent years teachers have come to realize the sad lack 
in our modern education of proper training for the will and 
the serious consequences of such an omission. A popular 
French book, written by Professor Jules Payot, is called in its 
English translation Zhe Education of the Will. An idea of its 
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popularity in France can be gathered from the fact that the 
English translation, made by Professor Jelliffe, of Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, is from the thirtieth French edi- 
tion. M. Payot recognizes that there were many methods 
connected with religious training in the past which are seriously 
missed at the present time, and he has endeavored to supply 
them by suggestions for the training of the will. Nearly all of 
the practices, judged in recent times to be old-fashioned, are rec- 
ommended by him as helpful in making life more significant 
and in increasing our power for work. He says: 


. there are certain helpful methods by which our reflec- 
tions are enabled to produce their effects. The greatest 
leaders of the Catholic faith, rich in the experience of their 
predecessors and their own personal observations which they 
have increasingly gathered from the confessional, have made 
many arrangements by which people are enabled to make 
more out of their lives. 


He then describes the method of making meditations, exami- 
nations of conscience, and suggests the necessity for times of 
retreat. No reference to religion or to God is made; the 
recommendations are made simply with the idea of helping 
one to think more deeply and of realizing more thoroughly 
what life means. 

Another very interesting change has taken place in the at- 
titude of physicians in general towards the office of another 
phase of religion in helping men even in this life. After hav- 
ing for many years argued that in the olden time, and espe- 
cially during the Middle Age, men occupied themselves over 
much with the next world, many have now come to recognize 
that too great solicitude with regard to this world makes for 
the bitterest kind of unhappiness. It was argued that religion, 
by counselling fasts, abstinences, and mortifications of various 
kinds, had a tendency to disturb health. Now there is a very 
general realization that many of the religious practices and 
regulations in these matters were excellent auxiliaries for the 
preservation of health, and that fasts and mortifications are not 
only good in themselves for a great many persons, but are also 
excellent means of making us realize that it is possible to eat 
much less than we are accustomed to. The discipline of reli- 
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gion fosters self-discipline and control, making life much more 
reasonable. 

Of course it would be too bad, as Professor Munsterberg 
insists in his book on psychotherapeutics, if religion should be 
used only to salve the little ills or even the greater physical 
trials of life. ‘He insists that “the meaning of religion in life 
is entirely too deep that it should be employed merely for the 
purpose of lessening the pains and aches of humanity and the 
dreads that are so often more imaginary than real.” ‘‘ This,” 
he emphatically continues, ‘‘ would be only to diminish the real 
significance of religion.” ‘‘ It cheapens religion by putting the 
accent of its meaning in life on personal comfort and absence 
of pain.” He adds: “If there is one power in life which 
ought to develop in us a conviction that pleasure is not the 
highest goal, and that pain is not the worst evil, then it ought 
to be philosophy and religion.” It will be readily understood, 
then, that present-day religious therapeutic movements, or those 
which make of religion a force for rendering life more com- 
fortable, subordinate religion to worldliness, and empty reli- 
gion of that other-worldliness which is its very heart. 

These present-day movements, that exaggerate the influence 
of religious belief over physical nature, are in no way new in 
the world’s history. Originally medicine was quite subordinate 
to religion and the first physicians were priests. A recurrent 
tendency to re-assume this relation has frequently shown itself. 
But the result has always been unfortunate for both religion 
and medicine. It has taken much of the spirituality out of 
religion and much of the science out of medicine. Professor 
Munsterberg calls attention to the work of Pastor Gassner in 
Southern Germany in the eighteenth century, because it repre- 
sents certain similar movements of our owntime. Father Gass- 
ner believed that a great many nervous diseases were from 
the devil, and he cured them by various religious means. The 
Catholic Church did mot, however, approve of the exaggeration 
of his ideas in this regard, and so Father Gassner died in 
obscurity, though not before he had influenced Mesmer very 
materially and so led to a new medical movement. 

Religion and medicine are intimately related. Each has 
its own definite limits in life. They are co-ordinate factors 
for happiness here, for there can be no happiness without 
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health, and for pain and suffering help and strength from above 
are needed. These necessities are given by the two co-ordinate 
factors—religion and medicine, but each must be kept in its 
own place. Whenever two such intimately related factors ex- 
ist, there is apt to be mutual invasion of the other’s domain. 
Medicine for a time promised to make life so much happier 
and so much longer that men forgot how essential religion is 
in enabling them to withstand the trials of life. There is 
danger now of a reaction in which religion, in turn exaggerat- 
ing its importance, will invade the domain of medicine and 
most likely do much harm. In the midst of all such agitation 
it is important to realize that the Catholic Church has been 
quite unmoved. As she was the main barrier against the in- 
fidelity that came from over-confidence in science, she now 
sanely places spirit and matter each in its proper place; shows 
us how other-worldliness may make for happiness even in this 
world; how confidence in God may lessen tribulation; how 
self-denial may lead to happiness; and, above all, how prayer 
and confidence in Providence may give that placidity which 
robs suffering of its terrors. 























THE WAR AGAINST RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


BY MARIA LONGWORTH STORER. 


** See that it is an evil anda bitter thing for thee, to have left the Lord thy God "’ (Je. #. 79). 


reel ge tiE Catholic bishops of France, in the early autumn 
: of the year 1909, issued a manifesto, warning 
Catholic parents against certain books used in 
the public schools (called “neutral’’) and for- 

bade that {these books should be placed in the 
headle of Catholic pupils. This step toward protecting the 
Catholic children of France from the aggressive teaching of 
positive atheism, roused the most bitter antagonism of a radi- 
cal governing power, which has been carrying on a war of 
extermination against any and every form of religious faith. 
The whole aim and end of the teaching in the “ neutral” 
schools is to establish the reign of the Déesse de la Raison, 
which means self-love and self-worship—the apotheosis of hu- 
man conceit. 

To achieve this, God must first be left out entirely. Each 
child’s soul becomes a little hot-bed of atheism; so that the 
evil which is planted may grow and flourish, and when the 
child becomes a man he will propagate his umfaith, and so it 
shall spread far and wide, until it covers the whole earth. 

The Ligue de l’Enseignement and La Francmagonnerie have 
undertaken this gigantic task—and they are the rulers in 
France to-day, against whom what is called a “ religious major- 
ity’ has been powerless, and has done nothing, except to pro- 
test in words, Petty political differences of opinion have 
hitherto kept the Catholic population from uniting in a great 
and powerful army, which shall fight for God and for France; 
for their altars and their fires. The enemy is a united body. 

To give a clear idea of these two great forces of evil, which 
act as one power, I cannot do better than quote from a letter 
written to the London Zimes, by Eugéne Tavernier, published 
on November 6 and 7, 1909. I shall explain first the origin of 
the League. 
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An Alsatian schoolmaster, named Jean Macé, started the 
Ligue de l’Enseignement in 1870. After the battle of Sadowa 
the cry went up and was repeated everywhere: “It was the 
German schoolmaster who won the battle of Sadowa.” Jean 
Macé and others profited by this popular outcry to start a 
league which should multiply the number of public schools in 
France, and change the character of the instruction given there. 
It was announced to be only a patriotic movement and thus en-, 
listed all the sympathies of a people suffering from the results 
of a disastrous war. 


Jean Macé and his league declared themselves at first to be 
neutral towards religion—that is to say, indifferent. But by 
degrees this neutrality became a definite and passionate hos- 
tility. In 1881, after the annual congress of the league, the 
wary and courageous propagandist emphasized his attitude. 
He proclaimed that the true neutrality, whether in politics or 
religion, is that which ‘‘ dominates all.’’ From that moment 
the league was in open conflict with Christian belief. It or- 
ganized gigantic petitions, it urged on Senators and Deputies, 
it resorted to agitation throughout the country, and exercised 
a definite influence upon the framing of those laws which in- 
troduced the spirit of unbelief in the schools. 

Simultaneously a still more powerful association—that of 
Freemasonry—was actively exciting anti-religious passions in 
the name of liberty and. tolerance. The league and Free- 
masonry went hand in hand; Jean Macé himself said so. 
They pursued the same object together, but each by its own 
methods. The league gently attracted the Liberals, the in- 
different, and the moderates, and persuaded them to share in 
the combat. Freemasonry excited the extremists. Four 
hundred lodges every month, and the great Masonic Conven- 
tion every year, set before the Chambers the rules necessary 
for the struggle against religion, and the rules were estab- 
lished by vote. There are still many such in preparation, and 
held in reserve for future use. It is well known that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1877, the Grand Orient of France eliminated from 
its constitution the ancient formula: ‘‘ To the Glory of the 
Great Architect of the Universe’’ ; and since then the lodges 
have shown a marked zeal against religion. Proofs could be 
produced from every page of the official publications of the 
Masons. 


This, then, is the great plan to be carried out by these two 
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arbitrary powers. The Laniterne of May 19, 1908, expressed 
it as follows: 


Lay education, no matter what form it may assume, is the 
strongest power everywhere to combat the religious spirit. 
Lay education must spread and extend itself in all directions. 
We must drive out Religion from each and every position to 
which she may cling as a refuge. 


Many years ago—in 1883—Paul Bert expressed his fear 
that after the death of the Comte de Chambord the Catholics 
of France would become republicans. Paul Bert, and all those 
who agreed with him, did not want a republic which would 
not be the bitter enemy of religion. He asserted that “‘re- 
ligions are not qualified to speak of morality, for they are 
based on false foundations, upon unjustifiable hypotheses, upen 
conceptions that are inimical to man’s nature and to the part 
he must play in society and the physical world, and if they 
speak rightly of morality, it is because they have borrowed 
divine and eternal precepts from the universal conscience of 
all time and all peoples.” 

Some Catholics have (and it was thought that many more 
should have) rallied to the republic. But the Freethinkers 
would have prevented this. Their leaders openly asserted that 
they would not allow religion to have any voice in the govern- 
ment of France. Behold the result in twentieth century his- 
tory ! 

In 1905 a Republican Catechism was circulated gratis (as a 
gift to its adherents) by the Society of French school-teachers. 
The preface to this catechism announced its dominating idea 
and object in these words: ‘‘There shall be no God! It is 
not only the Church that we must destroy—we must kill God!” 
(Ah! plus de Dieu. Ce n'est pas seulement l’Eglise qu'il faut 
abbatire. Il faut tuer Dieu!) 

- All this is madness, but with a great deal of method in it, 
and with the power to ruin a whole country. 

. The extremes meet. The acme of mental cleverness melts 
into folly, and they d/end. The fool who says in his heart: 
‘*There ‘s no God,” behold him incarnate to-day in Clémen- 
ceau, in Jaurés, in Viviani—those men of great brains! Could 
a cap and bells flutter with more unwisdom, than the jingle 
of their glib blasphemies? Were these men not political powers, 
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with a madman’s dangerous strength, we might only laugh at 
their fantastic defiance of the Most High! Clémenceau in Le 
Grand Pan, calls man a “ Titanesque atom” who is destined 
to become the true God! Listen to this raving: 


Let us respond to the hard blows of fate with renewed effort ; 
and having no need of the lying promises of religion, we will 
go into the Great Repose with resignation, content to have 
lived, and proud of having at least attempted the sublime 
scaling of the heavens (page 320). 


Viviani, the Minister of Labor, made a speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on December 8, 1906, which was after- 
ward printed and distributed gratis, by order of the Government, 
throughout the 36,000 communes of France. One passage has 
been widely quoted, both in French and in English: 


The French Revolution let loose all the audacity of men’s 
minds and the ambition of their hearts. But this was not 
enough. The Revolution of 1848 gave men the suffrage and 
raised the workingman, bent by his task, and made the 
humblest the political equal of those in power. But this was 
not enough. The Third Republic summoned round her the 
children of the peasant and the workingman, and into their 
obscure minds, their unenlightened intelligences, she poured 
little by little the revolutionary germ of education. But this 
was not enough. With one consent, with our fathers, our 
elders, and our fellows, we have bound ourselves throughout 
the past to a work of anti-clericalism and irreligion. We have 
torn the minds of men from religious faith. The wretched 
workman, who, weary with the weight of his day’s work, once 
bent his knee, we now have raised up. We have told him 
that behind the clouds were only chimeras. Together, and 
with a majestic gesture, we have put out in the heavens the 
lights that will never be lit again. 


Jaurés, the distinguished Socjalist leader, proclaims the 
greatness of the ‘‘Titanesque atom” in eloquent words: 


The idea that must be safeguarded before everything is 
that there is no sacred truth; the idea that no power, no dog- 
ma, must limit the perpetual effort, the perpetual aspiration 
of the human race, humanity resembling a great commission 
of inquiry (!) with unlimited power; the idea that all truth 
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which does not come from us is a lie; the idea that whilst we 
adhere faithfully to this truth the critical spirit must be ever 
awake and watchful. . . . If God Himself arose before 
the people in a palpable form, the first duty of man would be 
to refuse Him obedience, and to consider Him the equal of 
whoever holds Him in debate, not as the Master to Whom he 
must submit. 


He ends his remarks by the following assertion: ‘‘In this 
consists the beauty of our weutral teaching.”’ These are the 
declarations of the leaders in the Government of France to- 
day. These are the men—and a multitude of others like them 
—who have helped the Ligue de l’ Enseignement to drive out of 
the French “ neutral” schools all belief in prayer, in a future 
life, and in God Himself! To accomplish this massacre of re- 
ligion, they have revised all the old schoolbooks, eliminating 
every allusion to God, and they have garbled and mutilated 
history. 

In a manual of history by Monsieur Calvet, censor of the 
Collége Michelet, six lines are considered sufficient for the 
Thirty Years’ War, and two pages for the military achieve- 
ments of Louis XIV. Robert the Pious and William the Con- 
queror are suppressed altogether, which of course obliterates 
also the battles of Tolbiac and of Hastings. The French 
Revolution is described as the great humane uprising to help 
humanity. There was no lawlessness, no guillotine, no Reign 
of Terror. The child is taught, in the “neutral” schools, to 
believe that religion means cruelty and persecution, and that 
tolerance, fraternity, and morality must be founded on reason, 
alone. 

Payot in his book Za Morale, page 190, speaking of re- 
ligious dissensions, says: 


The three great religions to which the majority of men belong 
—buddhism, christianity, and islamism—are in disaccord. 
In the bosom of christianity itself, sects are mutually excom- 
municating each other. Protestantism and catholicism are, 
besides, torn by internal strife. What does all this mean? 
Unless that not one of these religions possesses any truth suffi- 
ciently universal to unite in it all believers. Happily for us, 
moral ideas, independent of metaphysical hypotheses or re- 
ligious beliefs, are unshaken by the ruin of these systems. 

Christianity seems, not in theory but in practice, to have 
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limited its efforts to a struggle against pride and sensuality. 
It has condemned neither war nor slavery. It hasshed oceans 
of blood, in its atrocious persecutions and in its religious wars. 
Its holy scriptures, written by a war-like people, have famil- 
iarized the faithful with deeds of violence. Jehovah has all 
the characteristics of a cruel and vindictive despot.* 


Monsieur Aulard, Professor at the Sorbonne, the author of 
a special history for primary schools, of the Revolution has 
spoken out frankly in the Ammales de la Jeunesse Laique 
- (August, 1904, p. 86). He says: ‘“‘Away with temporizing! 
(‘ Point d’equivogue /’) Let us not say any longer: ‘We don’t 
wish to destroy religion.” Let us say on the contrary: ‘We 
mean to destroy religion!’” 

I shall give a few examples from two schoolbooks in gen- 
eral use for many years: a grammar by Larive and Fleury, 
and the Zour of France by Two Children, written by G. Bruno, 
Laureate of the French Academy. 

Every mention of God or of religion has been cut out of 
the grammar since 1902. There are very many. It is enough 
to point out a few. 

On page 7, “God is great” has been changed into “ Paris 
is great.” Page 9: ‘‘ Man excites himself, God leads him,” is 
now “ The lightning flashes, the thunder roars.” Page 99: In 
the place of ‘‘God is,” we find, “I think, therefore I am.” 
Even ancient history is wiped out. In a list of proper names 
Adam and Eve have given place to ‘‘Robert” and “Julie.” 
Finally (for I have given enough examples) I find on page 
130, in the old editions: ‘‘If you transgress the command- 
ments of God, you will never fulfill the purpose for which you 
were put into the world.” In the new editions: “If you 
transgress the laws of Nature, as to hygiene, you cannot do 
so with impunity.” 

The Zour of France isa charming story of two little Alsa- 
tian boys, left orphans after the war of 1870 (it has reached 
its 326th edition). Their father, on his death-bed, asks the 
children to go to France. He prays to God to protect them 
and commits them to His care. In the revised editions (since 
1904) this prayer is left out, and afterward every allusion te 


* Cours de Morale, par Jules Payot, Agrégé de Philosophie, Docteur és Lettres, page 193¢ 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 5 rue de,Méziéres. 
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prayer or to God is effaced. In the course of their travels 
they see some beautiful churches, which make a great impres- 
sion upon them: Notre Dame de la Garde at Fourviére; 
Notre Dame in Paris; the Cathedral of Rheims. All mention 
of these is stricken out in the revised editions, and even an 
illustration of the Rheims cathedral gives place to a map of 
Champagne! There is no God in heaven; there are no 
churches on the earth. 

Another neutral schoolbook is called Lectures Courantes, by 
Guyan. The revised editions of this book (changed since 1902) 
have eliminated three poems by Victor Hugo and de Musset, 
and a sentence from Voltaire/ Voltaire spoke of the soul; 
de Musset’s poem was L’espoir en Dieu; and Victor Hugo’s 
was a wail over Metz and Strasburg and their altars! The 
mention of these latter made it obnoxious. I translate in prose 
the objectionable lines: ‘‘Honor, right, the altars where we 
kneel in prayer; Lorraine and Alsace; all, all belong to thee, 
eternal France!” 

The French Government has, indeed, degraded France. Even 
Victor Hugo, were he alive to-day, might think that Alsace 
and Lorraine are to be congratulated that they belong to Ger- 
many; for churches and altars flourish on German soil, and 
not one stone will be left upon another in France, if the Radi- 
cal-Socialist power be at liberty to carry out to the end their 
work of destruction. Where there is no God there shall be no 
church and no altar! 

That this war against God must end in the ruin of the 
country morally and politically there can be no doubt. 

Not long ago some anarchists were brought before the 
court of assizes in Paris, accused of being such. One of them 
said to the President of the Court, who was calling them to 
account severely for their doctrines and deeds: ‘‘ But, Monsieur 
le Président, these doctrines were taught us in our schoolbooks 
when we sat on the benches at school,” and he recited from 
memory whole pages from the books introduced into the neutral 
schools by the Ligue de l’ Enseignement. 

When the anarchist Ferrer was shot, members of the French 
Ministry cried aloud: ‘‘He was our friend, he preached our 
doctrines.” The French Government sympathized with a “‘ dem- 


onstration’”’ of Socialists and Anarchists, one of the leaders of 
which was a deputy wearing his official scarf. It was a meet- 
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ing to protest against the execution of Ferrer. The mob 
threatened to attack the Spanish Embassy. When the police 
force opposed them, Monsieur Lépine, the prefect of police, 
was fired upon, one sergeant was killed and two seriously 
wounded. The following Sunday, a procession of from sixty to 
eighty thousand Socialists, Anarchists, and Revolutionaries 
marched through the streets of Paris. Although there is a law 
forbidding such public processions, and any religious demon- 
stration would be speedily repressed, the French troops called 
out to “keep order” marched with the procession, apparently 
in active sympathy with it. 

The Paris Daily Mail gave, the following day, an account 
of the procession from which I quote, as it mentions an “‘anti- 
religious”? outburst, which came near to being very serious, and 
which shows that all this smoldering hatred may leap into a 
flame at any moment: 


Linking arms, they walked along shouting the ‘‘ Carmag- 
nole,’’ the ‘‘ Internationale,’’ and other revolutionary songs, 
punctuated with cries of ‘‘ Vive Ferrer!’’ and even ‘‘ Death 
to Alfonso XIII.’’ There must have been at least one 
hundred thousand spectators in the streets. Everybody in 
Paris makes holiday on Sunday afternoon, and the people, 
having nothing better to do, flocked in thousands to see the 
soldiers and the procession. 

The most exciting incident of the day was a brief scrim- 
mage in the Tuileries Gardens, where a gang of young roughs 
made a wanton attack on an unoffending priest, who was 
peacefully taking the air. Some passers-by came to the 
priest’s assistance, but not before the coat had been torn from 
his back, and a nervous citizen had fired two revolver shots, 
which brought up the mounted guards, who drew their 
sabres and promptly cleared the ground. 

In the morning six thousand Socialists, Anarchists, and 
Nihilists, held a mass meeting at Tivoli-Vauxhall, and made 
incendiary speeches against the Spanish Government and 
King Alfonso. The proceedings terminated with shouts of 
‘* A bas les Tyrans !’’ and ‘‘ Vive la Revolution Sociale! ’’ 

The members of the Paris police force have protested against 
the decision of the Municipal Council to adopt and bring up 
the grandchildren of Seficr Ferrer, while they have done 
nothing for the families of the men who were shot during the 
Tiots last Wednesday evening. 
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At a people’s theatre in a rough and disorderly quarter of 
Paris, a play was put upon the stage three weeks after Ferrer’s 
execution. Ferrer was the hero, and his trial and death were 
the events. At the end of the play there was a scene, where 
thirty or forty persons were brought upon the stage, dressed 
as Catholic priests and were ranged against a wall and shot, 
amid the frenzied delight of the audience. No one who re- 
members past horrors in France but must shudder at the dan- 
gerous possibilities of the future, seeing how history may re- 
peat itself. In one of the neutral schoolbooks the author says: 
“It is our duty to see that our country continues to radiate 
its enlightenment over the whole world, and that it shall spread 
abroad everywhere the generous and beneficent ideas of the 
Revolution.” + 

Fouquier-Tinville one day demanded of the Revolutionary 
tribunal the heads of the Carmelite Nuns of Compiégne. His 
request was granted. Their crime was “fanaticism.” The 
Mother Superior said to him: ‘What do you mean by fana- 
ticism ?”’ He answered her: ‘‘ Fanaticism is your attachment to 
the Catholic religion.” 

These are, in a few words, some of the political dangers of 
the situation. It may not take a long time for a government 
whose army is badly demoralized, and whose working classes 
have been incited to lawlessness, to drift away to hopeless and 
dangerous anarchy. 

In speaking of the Radical rule during the last ten years, 
Monsieur Ernest Judet, whom the London TZimes calls ‘‘ the 
most brilliant of French journalists,” wrote recently in his 
paper, the Ec/air: 


In 1909, as we look back upon the ravages which have been 
committed by the unbridled dictatorship of: Radicalism let 
loose in all the Government services, we can measure all the 
ground that we have lost since July 14, 1898. The evil is so 
deep-seated that remedy can no longer be awaited from a 
mere return to the men whose fall was the signal for all these 
demagogic eccentricities. Whatever constitutional changes 
may be deemed imperative in order to establish the equilib- 
rium of the country, our first concern, our first duty, is to 
expel from Parliament that Radicalism which has been able 
to govern only by giving hostages to Collectivism and by 
lowering France in the eyes of the world to such a degree that 
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it the process were continued the day would inevitably arrive 
when she would be overwhelmed in a European cataclysm. 

If the next elections have any object or significance they 
must serve to complete the Radical defeat. Twelve years of 
a régime of this kind are enough to make one sick. Let 
Radicalism be abolished torever, as it already is forever de- 
spised and discredited. 


Monsieur Judet is trying to save his country. The Bishops 
of France are trying to save the souls of the Catholic children 
of France from corruption. It is such men as these who are 
the only true patriots. 

The manifesto of the Bishops demanded that the public 
schools of France should be really neutral, and pointed out 
certain books as unfit to be put into the hands of Catholic chil- 
dren. The letter was written to Catholic parents urging upon 
them the duty to see that their children should have assured 
to them a Christian education, either in the school or outside 
of it, and to exact that this Christian education should not be 
condemned or set at naught by the oral teaching of instructors 
in the public schools or by books put into the hands of the 
children. 

Monseigneur Amette, Archbishop of Paris, has written to 
the parish priests of his diocese, a letter which concludes in 
these most significant terms: 


We are making no war upon the Republic. To assert that 
we cannot denounce a school of anti-religion without attack- 
ing the Republic, would be to declare that this régime has 
identified itself with impiety and atheism. We refuse to 
admit this, and we demand that the Republic shall apply in 
her schools one of the principles which she proclaims so loud- 
ly, namely, respect for liberty of conscience.. 


The decadence of France under the present rule admits of 
no denial. The only thing that can save her from shipwreck 
is: that some influence, some power, may tufn the tide at the 
next elections. She must surely drift toward anarchy if she 
keeps at her helm these men without compass or rudder, the 
mad fools who have proclaimed aloud: “There is no God!” 




















THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. 


BY HELEN HAINES, 


turnstile in his ragged cypress hedge to the 
wider, more orderly spaces of the Fremleighs’ 
grounds, And, as well as though he could see 
‘asa them, through all the intervening green tangle, 
that on the great southwest gallery, facing his smaller one, 
Archer and his wife would be seated now in the languorous 
Southern spring evening with their guest, Mrs. Grantham. 

He knew that Blaylock, ever loyal to a friend’s friend, had 
taken the radiant creature to its tolerant heart—even as it had 
tried to take him on his return last September—for he had 
seen her flashing through its quiet streets like some brilliant 
bird startling the shadows of a forest. 

Yet an almost prophetic hesitancy had detained him, had 
kept him deferring his duty to dear Lucy Fremleigh’s old 
school-friend. 

Even now, as Hillyer decided that to-night must ‘‘end it,” 
he lingered—finding comfort in the reflection that somehow 
Blaylock had always understood. This short walk of his, too, 
in the after-supper twilight, with a long black cigar, had as- 
sumed the proportions of a habit, even when it was not to 
serve as preface to a long night of work at his desk. As he 
walked, his thin fingers interlaced behind him, his clear cut 
scholar’s face began to glow again with the peace of his inner 
communing. 

Back and forth he paced over the worn brick path, which 
wandered with decorous unevenness from the front gate—where 
one end of the small stucco house parted the street wall—ran 
past its galleried side-entrance, disappeared back among the 
forsythia and lilac bushes, and crept out drowsily in moss- 
covered patches on the other side of the house, to find the 
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glory of the garden—a great red rose tree propped up by a 
dilapidated arbor. 

The house had once been an office for some Colonial Frem- 
leigh, whose stately dame had resented any closer contamina- 
tion of her husband’s dealings in tobacco. It had suited the 
tobacco-enriched Colonial, and, by a series of interior transi- 
tions, now suited Blair Hillyer, over two centuries later, be- 
cause he was carrying on the work of Professor Edward 
Thorndyke, and because of its proximity to the University of 
Blaylock and Hillyer’s classes. 

Indeed it had become all a part of the literary legacy Blair 
Hillyer had found awaiting him, upon his arrival from long 
months of study abroad. He had returned to deliver the lec- 
tures on Psychical Research in the Glade Foundation at a 
great Northern college. It had meant crowded courses, in- 
creasing reputation, a widening influence—for outside of Hill- 
yer’s work on psychology, widely used as a text-book, it was 
known, by his contributions to recent periodical literature, that 
he had been dipping deeply in certain foreign pools. 

Instead he had turned his back upon all this, and had 
traveled south to his sedate old Alma Mater, because, on the 
day he had sailed from Liverpool, his dying friend and pro- 
fessor had scrawled a few lines to reach him at New York. 

“‘The drops have lost out,” Edward Thorndyke had pain- 
fully written, ‘‘and I am going—my task undone. It becomes 
yours.” 

There had followed directions which Archer Fremleigh, 
Hillyer’s classmate, and now Blaylock’s Professor of Biology, 
had carried out; and then Hillyer had come, bearing with him, 
from Baltimore, Edward Thorndyke’s ashes, and had himself 
deposited them, as was his. old friend’s wish, under the red rose 
tree, where for years the professor had worked and studied. 

Yet now Hillyer was not thinking of these grimmer details, 
nor of the great unfinished treatise he was pledged to, nor of © 
the professor’s classes in psychology, which in response to the 
university’s anxious query he had temporarily undertaken—but 
of a last broken line in the letter. 

It was for this that he had withdrawn from Blaylock’ s fese 
tivities, and in an attitude of hushed expectancy had watched 
the fall and winter pass and spring come again—had waited, 
had watched—for what? He scarcely knew. 
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Yet if Edward Thorndyke’s words had meant anything 
they were the assurance of his future precious co-operation, 
some manifestation of his continuing personality after death. 

“Be watching,” the letter had warned in closing. ‘If, 
afterwards, I am J, and I am potent, some message shall come 
to you.” 

This was no promise of a pallid individuality, for the pro- 
fessor’s had been a puissant soul imprisoned in a refractory 
body—an affection of the heart causing him through life the 
greatest suffering. 

His last words, then, had not only set Blair Hillyer’s thought 
soaring speculatively to the future, but had also forced it into 
a tender retrospect of their former relations. 

As an undergraduate, Hillyer had been slow to perceive 
his attraction to Edward Thorndyke, for the professor’s soul 
never lost the power of flight, in spite of his body’s humilia- 
tions, and dwelt in starry heights, apparently far removed from 
the wholesome energies of college life. 

In those earlier days it had seemed to the boy that it was 
the mystery surrounding a man who walked the world with 
death, that had challenged his own blunter chivalry. The 
very prelude to Thorndyke’s lectures was an explanation of 
the use his hearers must make of the drug he carried always 
in case of need. ‘‘So,” he would say, with a contented smile, 
to the strong, full-breathing youths before him. “So, I buy 
my life—by the drop.” Hillyer could recall even now the 
tense silence that followed his remarks, and the relief they all 
experienced when he turned to the subject for the day. 

Often they read agony in the mute, eloquent eyes, there 
were periods of enforced absence from the class.room, and 
there came a terrible day when the drops were needed—and 
when, in spite of them, he was carried home. 

But it was not until near the close of Hillyer’s senior > year, 
with’ the sudden death of his father, that the explanation 
came, His stricken mother demanded her boy’s immediate re- 
turn to her. In his misery at the loss of his coveted honors 
the studious lad had fled from his books, from Fremleigh’s well- 
meant advice, and had sought Edward Thorndyke. Hillyer 
would never forget that afternoon they spent together in the 
old rose arbor, the red blossoms swaying overhead in the soft 
breeze; for there, bewildered by life’s first divided duty, he 
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had plunged his head in his hands and wished he had never 
been born. 

The professor had offered no advice, but after a moment 
said gently: “You are young, Hillyer, to have merited the 
sweet franchise of suffering. You have crossed the threshold 
of experience.”” The youth raised his eyes wonderingly; the 
elder man’s dauntless spirit signalled from his own. ‘‘ An im. 
mortal soul must take blithely its privilege of ving. Any- 
where serves,” he added. 

And then he impressed upon his listener the boundless sig- 
nificance of all natural things, the far effect of our thoughts 
and actions and their power to echo on through future gener- 
ations in the heart of man. 

As he spoke, Hillyer’s consciousness awakened to the 
splendor of the shining day, to the insistent peace of the quiet 
garden, with its myriads of tiny lives, its odors, its voices. 
He felt one of that elemental brotherhood, and with this sud- 
den perception of life’s responsibilities, strong in the primitive 
bond between nature and all humanity. 

Hillyer gave up his graduation, and returned to his home 
in the Virginia valley, to sit for months by the bedside of a 
dying woman. When, afterwards, he returned to Blaylock for 
his degree, he was a man, with a full comprehension of that 
debt—second only to the parental one—for he knew that Ed- 
ward Thorndyke had taught him how to ¢hink ; that it was he 
who had marshaled his vague distrusts, chaotic impulses, and 
hazy aspirations, so that now they trooped in brave, disciplined 
array ; that to him he owed that inner detachment from every- 
day exigencies, that clear vision of the unum necessarium, 
without which all life becomes blurred and purposeless. 

A scattering of the ash from his dead cigar arrested Hill- 
yer in his walk, and aroused him to the realization that his 
visit was still unpaid. He flicked his coat, tossing away the 
cigar, and with a sigh of resignation walked through the hedge. 

Darkness had descended from the shrouded stars, and the 
night was filled with the sweetness of earth’s renewal. 

On the wide veranda, in the hospitable glow that streamed 
from open doors and windows, he could see now the three 
figures as he had pictured them. 

Fremleigh came part way down the steps to meet him, an 
exclamation of reproach withering on his lips at Hillyer’s 
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disarming allusion to his preoccupation, as Mrs. Fremleigh 
rose to greet him. 

‘IT have come from a far country, Lucy, to make a new 
friend,” he said. 

Lucy Fremleigh laughed. ‘If I did not know the distance, 
Blair, I should chide you with being a trifle behind the rest 
of Blaylock.” She presented him to her guest. 

Ada Grantham gave him her hand with a sinuous inclina- 
tion of her shapely head. Hillyer thought of the movement 
of a beautiful serpent; but the idea repelled him, when she 
raised her frank, gray eyes. ; 

“If it’s to be a friendship, Professor Hillyer,” she said 
graciously, ‘‘nothing can ever console us for the loss of all 
these days.” 

Archer placed his friend in his own big wicker porch chair, 
and Hillyer, warming to his gentle welcome, leaned back 
gratefully, his eyes resting on Mrs. Grantham with the imper- 
sonal appreciation he would accord to any beautiful picture. 
Her slim hands idled in her lap—her arms and shoulders 
gleaming white through misty chiffons, all her vivid beauty 
glowing, as the soft light from the house stole over her caress- 
ingly. 

‘I don’t know, Ada,” Archer had stopped before her to 
say, “why Blair’s intervals of aberration should ever surprise 
Lucy or me.” Then Professor Fremleigh turned to glower 
threateningly over him. ‘If this is the way you’re going on, 
what becomes of the restoration of our dear old companion- 
ship ?” 

Blair smiled up at him with grave tolerance. - “After all, 
Archer, the great fact is that I am here. You scientists beg 
us to stick to facts.” 

“If you’d stick only to psychology,” groaned Archer, 
drawing up another chair and sitting. 

.“ Ah! what’s this?” 

“ Archer’s jealousy, Blair, of your newer interest—psy chical 
research—” Lucy suggested. 

Mrs, Grantham now leaned forward vivaciously. ‘‘ You see, 
Professor Hillyer, Archer has been moaning over your absorp- 
tion in your work. Your arrival has refuted some of his state- 
ments. He hasn’t recovered yet, nor ’—she added confidentially 


—‘‘have we.” 
VOL. XC.— 40 
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“And what did Archer say, Mrs. Grantham ?” was Hillyer’s 
half-amused query. 

She had bent her head to the violets in her bosom, and, 
as Hillyer watched her, he thought of a preening swan dip- 
ping to its white breast. This analogy better satisfied him. 

“Tell him, Lucy,” she demanded brightly, “you can re- 
member all those big words.” 

Archer grumbled. ‘Oh, come, girls, I am merely fearful 
that Blair’s overworking.” 

“‘Tell Professor Hillyer, Lucy,” teased Ada. 

Lucy acquiesced. ‘‘ Archer’s contention is always the same, 
Blair—that no specialist should take up even a cognate branch, 
unless he can deduce from it some beneficent result for the 
use of mankind.” 

Hillyer was mildly enjoying Fremleigh’s discomfiture. ‘But 
how do you all know I won’t?” he asked, looking from one 
to the other. 

‘‘Well, I know Archer won't,” laughed Mrs. Grantham. 
‘*His ‘cognate branch’ has led him to experiment for months 
to change the colors of some of Lucy’s plants, by pouring 
things he calls nitrates—solutions of this or that chemical—at 
their roots.” 

** And what has been the beneficent result, Archer?” Hille 
yer asked dryly. 

“It has given Ada amusement,” his host retorted; “though 
I confess I had hoped she would absorb a little information.” 

Mrs. Grantham’s red lips parted into laughter. ‘Oh, I 
acknowledge I have no ré/e to play among learned folk. One 
either must know or love to know.” A beguiling gesture of 
her open palms softened her attack. “I don’t know and I 
hate information!” 

Lucy sighed playfully.- “You have no imagination Ada, 
Think of the new esthetic possibilities—a red lawn, perhaps, 
with a border of green violets.” 

“Oh, but I have thought! It’s all ¢hetr sacrifice!” her 
friend exclaimed. ‘‘The poor things ask only to be fed in 
the usual way—the rain, the dew—and a little light from 
heaven.” 

A note of sweet pity in her voice smote Hillyer’s sensi- 
tive spirit and sent it vibrating. “ A little light from heaven,” 
he echoed. ‘‘That is all any of us need, Mrs. Grantham.” 
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His thought sped off to the professor’s promise, his work call- 
ing him irresistibly, and he rose to go. 

Fremleigh linked his arm in his friend’s and sauntered off 
with him, murmuring in his ear practical advice on the folly 
of candle-burning at both ends. ‘‘ And Blair,” he said, ‘‘ we 
must see something of you before you flit to wider reaches.” 

Safe in the shelter of his own pure secret, Hillyer smiled 
to himself in the darkness. ‘‘Why do you think I will go? 
There is work to be done in Blaylock.” 

‘‘Oh, you belong to the big world,” fretted Archer. ‘‘ Blay- 
lock can’t help you.” 

“It has kept you—” 

‘Can you fancy the university without a Fremleigh? My 
tendrils are too deep to be uprooted—anyway till the boy 
grows up.” 

They had entered Hillyer’s study. He looked towards an 
old mahogany escritoire, its open desk-lid strewn with papers. 
‘It kept Aim,” he suggested reverently. “If a man has any- 
thing to say, Archer, he will be heard from Blaylock.” 

Fremleigh was soothed by this allegiance. He nodded 
towards Hillyer’s desk. 

‘‘How much’ more is there? How are you getting on?” 

Blair pushed up the lid and pulled out one after another 
three deep drawers underneath. As he did so, a peculiar pun- 
gent odor escaped into the room. 

Archer knelt beside his friend, looking over the pages of 
the new manuscript, the neat, indexed packages of notes which 
the drawers contained. 

“I’m beginning to see the end,” Hillyer said quietly. 

‘*You’ve done wonders—wonders!” was Fremleigh’s com- 
ment. ‘‘Oh you must be the right man for it! Thorndyke 
knew. Archer stood erect again as Hillyer closed the drawers. 
‘*How the odor of that drug he used impregnates everything, 
Blair. Poor chap! towards the last—it was blood, and bone, 
and muscle to him.” 

“ Ah! he must have longed to finish!’’ Hillyer replied, fol- 
lowing his friend out on the gallery. 

A few fugitive drops scattering on the roof hurried Frem- 
leigh away. 

Hillyer came inside, unlocked the glass doors of the escri- 
toire over the desk, and, drawing from the shelves a reference 
book, arranged his light and his papers for work. 
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The night was intensely still, all nature awaiting with long- 
ing receptivity the tranquil rain. 

Hillyer crossed the room to look out for an instant’s in- 
spiration towards the rose tree where his master’s ashes lay. 
“Just a little light from heaven,” he repeated slowly, returning 
to his desk. Then he sat there to work far into the night, to 
the comforting patter of raindrops outside. 


II, 


Sheer fatigue the following morning forced Hillyer, on his 
way to his classes, to consider his friend’s admonition. Perhaps 
Fremleigh was right, and he had been scrupulously overzeal- 
ous, He acknowledged that the little visit of the evening be- 
fore had been recreative, and for the first time began to ques- 
tion the wisdom of his isolation; his neglect of all the social 
endearments of a community where the joy or sorrow of the 
individual is the sorrow or joy of the sympathetic whole. 

He compared his consuming greed for work with Edward 
Thorndyke’s careful conservation of a feebler manhood that 
had made him so effectual. 

Here, too, with one old servant, had the professor lived 
alone—as Hillyer now was doing—but of all men had been the - 
least forlorn. Denied by his frail body many normal diver- 
sions, he had so keen a consciousness of species, so sweet an 
apprehension of all life and endeavor, that every smallest thing 
was attuned to this rare sympathy. All nature spoke to him 
in friendliest intercourse: the great, the humble, even little chil- 
dren, were his friends, and the most casual student of his sub- 
ject found time to bring to him the latest undergraduate news. 

The comparison so disadvantaged Hillyer, that he reached 
the university with a resolve to descend a little from his de- 
corous levels; to relinquish his contemplative early evening 
stroll; to compromise with Archer by smoking their cigars to- 
gether, before Blaylock’s social demands should encroach upon 
their fellowship. 

This concession Archer proclaimed to his wife some even- 
ings afterwards as Ais victory. 

Lucy was tucking in her boy for the night. “But I don’t 
see why you insisted so just now, Archer.” 

From the foot of the child’s crib Fremleigh commiserated 
her density. ‘‘ Because just now we've a big counter-attrac- 
tion to Blair’s work—the interruption he needs. If you real- 
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ized all he’s accomplished! Yes”; he added complacently, 
‘“‘we’re offering him a big diversion, when we offer Ada 
Grantham.” 

Lucy’s clear brow wrinkled. ‘‘Oh!—Ada as a diversion / 
But, my dear, what will Blair be for Ada?” 

Fremleigh, a trifle disconcerted, kissed the boy and made off 
down stairs rather abruptly. This little wife of his, with her 
prompt irrelevances, had a way of surprising his boundaries, 
which all his years of microscopic fidelity to life’s lower organ- 
isms had never seemed to widen. 

But though Archer shrugged as he left her, in his heart 
there sounded a vague alarm, when he saw his friend and his 
wife’s guest wandering together inthe garden. Briefly reviewing 
Blair’s other little evenings, he found that, somehow, Ada had 
dominated them all. With her vitalizing touch—an animated 
word here or a sparkling jest there—she had wrought her 
values. 

And now, as they strolled towards him from out the bud- 
ding bushes, he could hear Blair talking of his work. ‘‘ You 
must remember, Mrs. Grantham,” he heard his friend say, “‘ that 
Archer, as a biologist, or indeed any scientist, has the advan- 
tage over us, He controls the conditions under which he works, 
while the element we deal with is evanescent, uncontrollable.” 

“I suppose, Professor Hillyer,” was her light reply, ‘‘ there 
is no counting upon how a thought may misbehave in one’s 
absence.” 

They stood beside Archer now, Hillyer smiling. ‘No; it 
may even escape altogether—as those I left just now.” He 
gave a half-regretful sigh, turning towards his friend to accept 
a cigar and a light. 

Fremleigh considered a moment, as Lucy appeared and they 
all disposed themselves on the gallery. If Ada would span 
such openings with her trivial threads the chasm must be 
widened. She must be shown how alien were Blair’s real con- 
cerns. ‘You'll find your thoughts and more, I fancy, Blair, in 
the professor’s notes,” he comforted. 

Hillyer grew serious, He left Mrs. Grantham’s side and 
leaned against the railing. ‘They are wonderful, Archer; so vo- 
luminous, yet so clear; and then again, with beautiful generosity, 
he has merely indicated the trend—hoping that I may bring 
some new light to the variants.” 
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It was Lucy who asked then whether Professor Thorndyke 
had chosen the same elusive subject. 

“The same subject, but is it so elusive?” Hillyer asked 
quickly—‘ this ‘ Triumph of Personality,’ as the work is to be 
called?” Then he turned to include Mrs. Grantham: ‘“ The 
triumph of personality over death—you understand. It is what 
you would call my ‘cognate branch.’”” He smiled as he spoke, 
although he became acutely aware of a change in her whole 
harmonious attitude; but a remark of Lucy’s claimed him. 

“We know that it does triumph,” she said. 

“Certainly that has been our whole religious teaching; but 
psychical research is trying to prove it.” He was walking slow- 
ly up and down now, his fine eyes alight, and talking with all 
the fervor of an apostle. ‘‘ You’ve all followed what has been 
done, you are familiar with me in print, how fairly I’ve tried 
to represent all the aspects of the telepathic, the spiritistic 
theories—their claims to authenticated evidence.” 

Fremleigh’s interest was now thoroughly aroused. He had 
entirely forgotten Mrs. Grantham. ‘Yes, Hillyer”; he an- 
swered. “But I think we should know just how you stand 
now.” 

Hillyer paused. ‘‘It is like tuning one stringed instrument 
to another. There can be no consonance without Then, too, 
there is the possibility that an enthusiast may explain as a 
message from the other world what to another would be expli- 
cable by some other cause.” He was silent a moment. “ But 
I do firmly believe this, Archer—that if by exceptional purity 
jn this life a departed soul has earned the right to pierce the 
veil, it could never need the intervention of tranced humanity.” 

‘And Professor Thorndyke?” 

“He goes even further,” Hillyer went on. ‘“ Recognizing 
the indissoluble union between man and nature, he suggests 
that the manifestations may—frequently do—occur in some na- 
ture change, are indeed waiting there for us, if only our souls 
are open to receive—are in tune.” 

Hillyer’s voice died away, his thought with his dead friend’s 
promise. He walked back and forth the whole long gallery. 

A servant came and went, handing to Professor Fremleigh 
the cards of visiting students. 

He glanced at them absently, rising as he did so. “ But, 
Hillyer, that’s getting back to pantheism. The question is how 
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such manifestations concern us—you, I, Ada, Lucy—a// hu- 
manity ?” 

“Why, we have a tremendous concern with them,” Hillyer 
paused to answer with enthusiasm, but realizing that he was 
pressing his point chiefly because of Mrs. Grantham’s persistent 
silence. ‘‘ The scientific assurance of immortality will stop this 
creeping paralysis of materialism. It will be the proof of faith” 

‘‘ Ah, Blair,” protested Lucy, “if you reduce faith to a 
scientific fact, it becomes a material, not a spiritual asset.” 

Archer walked off with a laugh. “I’ve always thought,” 
he wheeled about to say, “that if the three wise men had 
been three wise women, the history of Christian evidence would 
have been made more convincing.” 

‘* Archer!” expostulated his wife to his retreating back. 

Mrs. Grantham, smilingly silent, had leaned back in her 
chair with closed eyes. Hillyer was filled with an intense de- 
sire to penetrate this defense. ‘‘ Pardon me, Mrs. Grantham,” 
he said with gentle deference, as he sat beside her, “ but you 
have said nothing.” ' 

She opened her eyes, and they rested upon him inscrutably. 
**It is because I have nothing to say. It all seems so—so— 
unimportant—to me, for what I want is life—//e/” She re- 
peated the words in a low intense voice. 

“You!” he cried involuntarily. 

‘And why not?” she asked sitting upright, her beauty 
accentuated by her seriousness. ‘‘ You, Professor Hillyer, have 
these thoughts—they absorb you. It is your work, your life. 
Archer has his microscope, his experiments, Lucy, the boy. 
Lucy has the home, the boy, Archer.” There was a moment’s 
silence. ‘‘ Oh, Lucy!” she cried, “you and Archer have too 
much!” _ 

Little Mrs. Fremleigh rustled happily. ‘‘ Perhaps we have, 
Ada,” she said with deep content. 

“Fie, Mrs. Grantham!” exclaimed Hillyer, thoroughly 
aroused; “life, forsooth! with youth, beauty, possessions, and 
the tender memories surrounding your husband’s—” 

‘*I bear his name,”’ she corrected coldly. “But I have no 


memories; unless they be of a little orphaned girl, nurtured 
by schools and paid attendants, and married to her dying 
guardian because he advised the protection of his name and 
fortune. If that is /4/e—I have lived.” 
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From overhead came the clamorous crying of Lucy’s child. 
But the mother paused to hover tenderly at her friend’s side. 
“No, dear Ada”; she said, “ that isn’t life.” 

Mrs. Grantham and Hillyer sat silently on, listening to the 
mother’s cooing lullaby above, to the contented answering 
crooning of the little one. They watched all the familiar gar- 
den stretches retreat mysteriously, enfolded by the quick gath- 
ering dusk of the South—the sudden silvering of tree plumes, 
the gradual return of the garden robbed of its sombre pall, as 
the moon climbed up over the house. 

Biair’s voice sounded strange and unfamiliar, as it woke 
the stillness. “ Are you not rather ignoring opportunity, Mrs. 
Grantham ?” 

‘*Oh, I know you cannot agree with me,” she despaired. 
Her slender fingers wreathed her knees, her voice was appeal- 
ing, as she leaned towards him. “But I thought you might 
understand.” 

“Tell me and I will try,” he answered submissively—though 
you have been warned by this time of my remoteness.” 

‘While I am merely suburban.” She tried to laugh with 
all her gay assurance, but it faded before the warmth of her 
earnestness. ‘‘There lies my complaint. My chances mock 
me. I come so near to deing, to tread forever the outskirts, 
I only peep in upon others’ happiness—full, full lives like 
Archer’s and Lucy’s—” 

Mrs. Grantham paused a moment, but all Hillyer’s ready 
arguments seemed to desert him. 

““Yet I have an infinite capacity for joy,’ she pursued; 
‘a boundless desire to feel. Oh, believe me!’ she cried from 
her deepest heart, “I have faith enough, love enough, belief 
enough, to suffer if need. be, for the sake of the experience.” 

** But not for its deeper lesson?” he philosophized. 

Mrs. Grantham shivered and drew back. ‘‘ Don’t prate to 
me of renunciation.” 

“There life begins,” was his grave reply. 

She regarded him bitterly. ‘‘ And you mean to tell me, 
then, that I am living?” 

Hillyer returned home strangely troubled. He understood, 
with all the ardor of the studious recluse, the mystical sweet- 
ness of life as a preparation, life to be suffered for its incom- 
parable future splendor. But life, tempest-tossed, suffering, its 
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sole reward in the tempest, in the suffering, clashed with all 
his finer theories. 

He bent again over his notes, expecting to write far into 
the night, but between him and his deeper thought there hung 
a filmy barrier. The merest gossamer it seemed, as he thought 
in the ensuing days to disperse it by some glistening argument, 
but the fabric spread, spun of all the fine enchantments of a 
woman’s weaving. Once ina dream he saw it—a cobweb built 
of her laughter, but all the dewy drops it had ensnared were 
tears. 

What was, at first, his reason’s pity for her poor philosophy, 
grew to be a wonderment whether ail és beliefs were but 
dear prejudices, which further contact with hers might dissi- 
pate. If his truths were truths, he knew they must serenely 
conquer—but this humble-mindedness became his fair excuse 
to watch for the accidental meeting, the lambent glance, the 
intimate word, that hushed the dread whispering of his own 
reproach, the silent eloquence of his unfertile desk, and so en- 
shrined this friendship. 

All these little intervals converged towards one perfect day, 
when Hillyer, chancing by the Fremleighs’ on his way to din- 
ner, met Mrs. Grantham arriving from some festivity in Lucy’s 
carriage. 

Blaylock was all ablush with roses now, transformed as is 
a plain woman at her lover’s approach. 

Ada, coming down the narrow street, sat enthroned in the 
old-fashioned vehicle, a festal, diaphanously garbed goddess, on 
whom the bright, high sun seemed glad to shine. 

Hillyer paused, as he said, to offer incense; but she be- 
sought permission to return to earth, and he gave her his hand 
with a bantering word upon her pleasure quest. 

“Shall I tell you a secret—Blaylock’s secret?” she gaily 
whispered, stepping down beside him. 

’ He bent a discreet ear. 

“I’ve been made the pretext for Blaylock’s own frivolity.” 

He lowered his voice, catching her mood. “I believe you, 
Mrs. Grantham. I had to bar my door. There is no other 
way.” 

“Oh, yes there is”; was her sprightly answer. “I am go- 
ing away.” 

Like a puff of thistledown the airy tissue vanished. Hill- 
yer ceased to think, borne on by the sweet, sentient blue that 
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spread through every fibre of his being. ‘“‘ But you must have 
more to tell me?” 

The color surged up from her white throat, flushing the 
blue-veined temples and tiny ears. He watched it with a fine 
perception of his own technique, wondering vaguely at his 
skill. 

Her white lids trembled and lifted, disclosing her eyes that 
deepened now to his. ‘‘Why?” she asked, “since now you 
understand.” 

Wise Lucy, watching this little episode from the nursery 
windows, shook her head gravely at her husband over the fluffy, 
bobbing curls of her baby boy. Archer always arranged his 
home-coming before their two o’clock dinner, to marvel freshly 
each day over the pair—the child dewy-eyed, awake from his 
long morning nap—their confidences, their tender unanimity, 
the certain deftness with which this dimpled, active little per- 
son was fetchingly arrayed. Each day Archer wondered how 
Lucy had attained this maternal dexterity—but the superlative 
moment for the father was when she held the boy at arm’s 
length and surveyed him with misty eyes, and then, gathering 
all her sweet handiwork, crushed it rapturously to her breast. 

The performance for the day was over. From this em- 
brace the child had strugglingly emerged, and with gay bab- 
blings had disappeared with his nurse—and Lucy had smoothed 
with her neat touch the great, sunny, happy room. 

Fremleigh put his arm about her, as they prepared to join 
their guest. ‘‘ Why did you shake your head, little woman?” 
he asked of her. . 

“Oh,” she answered, “it would never do!” Then she 
added regretfully: ‘‘ And each is separately so fine!” 

“‘ Then, together,” began Archer laughing, “by all laws—” 

“ Laws!" Why, Archer dear, Blair and Ada are people.” 


III. 


But Hillyer and Mrs. Grantham seemed to want for noth- 
ing, when they met that evening, too close they seemed, as 
Ada had said, for need of further revelations. She asked 
neither protestations nor avowals, content to sip the froth of 
her joy. And Hillyer, walking by her side in the moonlit 
garden, was strangely satisfied, stirred by her near presence to 
forget the haunting consciousness of his awful eternal self, that 
ever in his loneliness beckoned to his abandoned work. 
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They had come to the limits of the garden, to the hedge 
that marked the boundary. ‘‘ Ah,” said Ada pausing with an 
exultant sigh, “ life, “fe at last!” 

He folded her hands in his, and looked into her eyes, 
** Poets call it by another name,” he smiled. 

“The poor things must consider their metre,” she rippled, 
safe in the embrace of this tender shore. Then she glided out 
to deeper currents. ‘‘ Whatever comes, we have lived all this 
together.” 

He did not answer, thrilled into silence by all her warm 
beauty. In the simplicity of Lucy’s old-fashioned garden she 
was like some exotic bloom exhaling all the mysterious witch- 
ery of the night. 

A shred of laughter, floating between voices, was borne out 
to them on the night air. 

Ada withdrew her hands. ‘“‘ Those dear people have come 
to say good. bye—I leave in the morning.” She lingered near 
him with shy eyes upraised. ‘‘ When will you follow?” 

“You forget,” he answered wearily, ‘“‘that I have a great 
task here.” 

“Here! in Blaylock?” she rallied him. ‘‘ What? Dine all 
one’s life at two o’clock?” Then, startled by his apathy, she 
stumbled on: “‘ Why, you can finish as well—anywhere—after- 
wards—with me!’’ She clasped her hands, struggling against 
a vague foreboding. “A great wise world is waiting for you 
outside, and there—in your fame—lI, too, will find light and 
warmth.” 

Hillyer folded his fingers behind him, regarding her im- 
passively. Mrs. Grantham grew pitiful. ‘‘No dead man’s 
wishes should interfere with the living—” 

It stung him to loyal speech. ‘‘ He would be the last to 
ask it.” 

She drew closer to him. “ But now everything’s changed,” 
she reminded him pleadingly; ‘‘and—and—you would owe it 
to me to make me happy. 

‘* Yes”; he murmured after her, trance-like. ‘I would owe 
it to you to make you happy.” 

“Then, go,” she cried imperiously, ‘‘ set about you prepara- 
tions, pack your notes, your books—Blaylock casts a spell upon 
you, leave it—come with me.” 

He started apart from her as one roughly awakened. 
* To-morrow ?” 
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She walked a little way from him, but returned—such 
patience must she show to this dear dreamer. A tiny time- 
piece, fashioned like a pearl heart, hung from a chain of pearls 
about her neck. She held it towards him now in the moon- 
light, pointing to the hands. “In a little while the others will 
be gone; but if you are not here in an hour,” she warned 
playfully, “I'll know ”—she faltered, his silent, pale face stay- 
ing her speech; and summoning all her pride, she turned and 
left him. 

Hillyer, dazed, stood looking after her as she slipped away, 
a mere thread of white now off among the roses. He tried to 
call, but he was a poor dumb thing, standing silent with out- 
stretched, empty hands, all his pent thought struggling to be 
free. In this love, a fettering thing, must he trail his high 
emprise through the dust of her triumphal marches; but so 
desolate he seemed now in the garish light, that he started to do 
her bidding, to hurry it—and then—to find her again in an hour. 

He entered the study and opened his neglected desk, 
From it there came the breath of the imprisoned odor. It 
carried him back to that day when life first took him by the 
hand, through all his years of preparation, to these later 
months of work, to the calm of his great awaiting. 

Then, with a great onrushing, came the thought of Ada— 
bearing away all duty, all thought, his innermost self in its 
molten flood. 

Hillyer closed the desk and sought again the outer cool- 
ness, following mechanically the old path to the arbor, He 
reflected hazily that the roses would be blooming now over 
Edward Thorndyke’s resting-place. He had not visited the 
hallowed spot since that evening when the twigs were tipping 
green—when he had first met Her. “ Just a little light from 
heaven,” she had said; but the light he had looked for had 
been withheld. Hillyer paused suddenly. What if the profes- 
sor had sent his message, and his soul had been untuned! 
The idea filled him with a deep sense of his unworthiness, 
With a groan he raised his head—as if to compel some sign 
from out the radiant night—and then he saw that the rose 
tree was, indeed, in flower, but that every bloom was white. 

A deep peace enveloped him as with a garment, and he 
entered the old arbor. 

The song birds were calling in the dews of morning when 
he awoke from his vigil. 
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IV. 


Mrs. Grantham went as she had come, gaily—Blaylock 
paying tribute as far as the railway station—and only Lucy 
guessing the secret of the wistful shadows in her eyes. 

Fremleigh and his wife, returning home, parted from the 
other friends at their own quiet street. ‘ After all,” he re- 
flected, ‘‘it will be pleasant to settle down to work again.” 
The sun was high and hot, and he clasped his fingers over 
Lucy’s on the handle of her parasol, raising it a little to 
shade them both. “Blair must have had a class. I noted he 
-wasn’t down.” 

“No”; answered Lucy, “poor Ada.” 

Her husband glanced down at her wondering, but she of- 
fered him no light. At Hillyer’s wall she left his side, paus- 
ing suddenly, and called: “Why, Archer, what could have 
happened to the old rose tree where Professor Thorndyke’s 
ashes lie. See, the roses are all white!” 

Fremleigh turned back, curious, puzzled. Then they walked 
on together slowly, past Hillyer’s house, with its street eyes 
shut against the glare, past his gate and other garden strip, 
to the wall that fronted their own grounds. 

Then Archer’s face cleared. ‘“‘My dear girl,” he said de- 
lightedly, speaking in the authoritative way he had when on 
his own subject, “that rose change is but another proof of 
my experiments with plant colorings. If only we had not 
driven to the station and Ada.could have seen ¢his/ Thorn- 
dyke’s heart stimulant has so permeated his whole system 
that its chemical constituents, left in his ashes, have wrought 
the change.” 

“You will have to write a paper, dear,” said Lucy absently. 

They entered their front gate and found the boy playing 
with his nurse among the flowers. He toddled towards them, 
offering wilted tributes. His father tossed him high and 
perched him, crowing happily, upon his shoulder. 

Lucy’s heart warmed to the joy of all her precious posses- 
sions, to pity for those who held no keys to life’s mysteries. 
*“*Oh, Archer,” she cried, “how simple all life is—just love 
and faith and work.” 

With their boy in his arms, he stooped and kissed her. 
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ily, and with that growth the population has 
become more and more cosmopolitan. Cities 
like New York have districts to which are 





trict becomes identified with the nationality that populates it. 
This is seen in the great Jewish section of the East Side, the 
Italian districts of the lower East Side and Upper Harlem, 
the Syrian settlement in lower Manhattan, and in the French 
section in the middle West Side. -As the process of assimila- 
tion progresses, these people become more and more imbued 
with the American spirit. They spread out, and the national- 
istic lines become more and more loosely drawn, as is seen 
in the case of the Irish and Germans who have practically 
drifted away from the “district” idea. Here is an evidence 
of the broadening American spirit, offering freedom of life 
and effort to all alike; the spirit of democracy welcoming the 
alien, and by its beneficent influence building up a new race 
—a composite of the types of the world. The great public 
and parochial school systems have done much to mold together 
all these different elements, by educating the children of these 
peoples, and bringing into the family homes the ideals of 
democracy. The training and education of the young has, 
therefore, played an important part in the molding process. 
With such a composite population there exists a greater 
need of institutions for the care of the young, the less fortu- 
nate offspring of those weaker ones who have fallen behind 
in the march of progress. As a result we have orphanages 
and various correctional or disciplinary institutions. Hereto- 
fore, the institution has limited its usefulness to the physical 
and moral well-being of the child and has made no pronounced 
effort to specialize, as it were, and to develop it on individ- 
ualistic lines, or for special pursuits in life. What we say 
here is not said in any way for the purpose of criticism, since 
we all know that the records of our institutions deserve to be 
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blazoned out in brilliant letters of gold, but it is simply a 
statement of the change in ideals and of the trend of the times 
towards a more enlightened policy in the educational training 
of the dependent child. 

The old method of caring for large groups of children, of 
feeding, clothing, and teaching them the three ‘“ R’s,” though 
eminently practical and economical as regards expense, has 
hardly met the problem in the true American spirit. There 
has been something lacking, and that something has been the 
inability to reach the individual. 

All men agree that the ideal condition and environment 
for the child is the ome, surrounded by the safeguards that 
only parental love and affection know so well how to provide. 
Here we find the individualistic training in its fullest and 
highest development, as a consequence of which the child 
grows and develops in the ways nature intended it should. 
The greatest and best of all institutions, therefore, is the home. 
Now, what is the nearest substitute to that ome ? 

The Catholic Institutions and their managers are alive to 
the needs of the times in the care and development of the 
children entrusted to them, and this is shown in the inaugu- 
ration of the new Lincoln Agricultural School at Lincolndale, 
Westchester County, New York—the outcome of a long and 
most careful consideration of the best and most enlightened 
methods of child-caring and child-training. The Board of 
Managers of this School, all of whom are prominent Catholic 
gentlemen of New York, have given over the direction of the 
new work to the Christian Brothers, whose success in the 
education of youth all the world acknowledges, and here a 
practical working demonstration of the new idea of training 
children in small or family groups will be given. 

Here the individual will be the first consideration. He will 
be the object of personal study. The child can no longer be 
considered a cog in the machinery, but must be reckoned with 
as a world within himself—a great power for good or evil. 
What, then, is the first step to get on a working basis? It is 
small numbers of children. This will permit those who are oc- 
cupying the place of the parents to know the child personally 
and individually—to be informed as to its parental history, its 
early environment, and the immediaie cause of its dependency. 
With this knowledge, one is able to be in close touch with 
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the child’s strength, its weakness, its capabilities, and its limi- 
tations, and the knowledge will enable those who have the 
child in their care to guide and start it aright in life, properly 
prepared to meet the exigencies that must arise daily and to 
cope with them intelligently and courageously. 

The time to help the child, then, is during childhood. 
That is the formative period of its life, when the foundation 
of character and individuality is to be laid. Childhood is the 
time to teach it high ideals, and above all, to be near enough 
to it to create an atmosphere of love and affection. This done, 
the child is on a par with the more fortunate one who has 
never been deprived of parental care and guidance. 

As individual development is in this new departure the de- 
sideratum towards which all energies are to be directed, so in 
its growth, the numbers of children to be cared for will con- 
tinue to be limited to the capacity which the organization 
possesses to reach and hold the individual—whether the num- 
bers bring the children into one group or into separate groups 
or units, does not matter, provided the principle be adhered 
to. The real home environment will thus be preserved and 
the child can grow up under as nearly normal home influences 
as can possibly be attained. There are no walls about the 
home, so in the new method of dealing with the dependent 
child, the idea of confinement must be eradicated, and the 
child must be led to see that it is here for education and 
training rather than for humiliating discipline. The dietary 
must not be too religiously or painfully regular; it should be 
ever changing, plentiful, and served in real home fashion. 
This entails greater expense, but in the end it pays hand- 
somely in the development of the child, physically and men- 
tally. In the class-room, small numbers should again prevail, 
so that each pupil may receive the attention it needs. (This 
is a most important feature, for it is a sad fact that many 
children coming to institutions have been much neglected in 
their early training, and so require more attention than the 
child that has never left its own home). 

In the vocational training, the specialized efforts of the new 
departure, the Agricultural Department, practical farming and 
model dairying are taught systematically and efficiently, so 
that every boy may be equipped with an occupation which 
will he a life-work for him. 
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The question may be asked: What becomes of the boy 
after he has thus been built up physically, received a good 
common school education, after he has been provided with an 
industrial training, and been a practical farmer and dairyman, 
is he then left to shift for himself? By no means. A special 
bureau is maintained, the work of which is to provide homes 
and positions for every one of these boys. Catholic families 
in the rural districts are only too willing to welcome capable 
and trained workers, and not only to pay them fair wages 
from the beginning, but also to receive them into their house- 
holds as members of the family. 

To put the matter even more briefly than we have put it, 
the new idea means the normalizing of the child—developing 
the individual by cultivating the good and repressing the evil; 
showing the value and advantage of home life by actually liv- 
ing it; educating the child’s mind and hands to be useful—to 
be self-respecting, self-supporting, to be just the ordinary citi- 
zen who respects himself, his home, his neighbor, and his 
country. 
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STONOR PARK AND ITS MARTYRS. 


BY DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 





an) ERTAINLY for a place of pilgrimage it would be 
Wi 6 difficult to imagine a spot more beautiful and 
romantic than Stonor Park, the seat of Lord 
Camoys, head of the great Catholic family of 
Stonor. 

It is situated some five miles north of the famous riverside 
town, Henley-on-Thames, and lies in Oxfordshire, indeed, but 
so close to the Buckinghamshire border that the boundary line 
on the south and east runs along the outskirts of the woods 
that crown the heights above the house. 

It is attractive for more reasons than one; for its own 
picturesque beauty, for the long and honorable descent of the 
family that has owned it since the Norman conquest, and for 
the fact that it has ever remained Catholic, boasts of a chapel 
in which the Protestant service has never once been said, and 
has been the home of one illustrious martyr, and, in time of 
bitter persecution, the refuge of another yet more famous. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of unusual joy that the 
pilgrim found himself one bright autumn day making his way 
to Stonor. Would he not have the privilege of offering the Holy 
Sacrifice within walls seven centuries old, beneath a roof that 
had never echoed to any other sounds but the solemn chants 
and sacred words of the Latin liturgy? Was he not to see a 
place which had been so dear a home to the Blessed Adrian 
Fortescue, Knight of St. John and martyr for the faith, and as 
sure a refuge to the Blessed Edmund Campion, the glory of 
Oxford and of the Society of Jesus? 

So, with glad heart, he leaves behind him the fair wide 
river, gleaming bright in the sunshine, and drives quickly down 
the stately avenue, well called ‘‘ The Fair Mile,’”’ that stretches 
straight as a dart, northward from the town. The five-mile 
drive seems long until the little village is reached at last, and 
the carriage pauses at the park gates. And then the beauties 
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of the park unfold themselves. The drive curves round to the 
left and the great house lies before us. 

Very fair and stately it looks, stretching out before us on 
the hillside, built in the form of an E, with the Church ad- 
joining the eastern wing. And yet there was a dash of dis- 
appointment in the view. The house, though undoubtedly 
ancient, has been sadly modernized in the dark days of the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. The picturesque gables 
have gone, gone are the mullioned windows, gone the old 
front of timber, brick, and flint which Leland saw. Ugly 
modern sash windows, more suitable for a factory than for 
such a mansion, deface the facade, and there is little left to 
tell of antiquity but the general outline of the building, and 
the porch with its carving and statuary. And here, indeed, 
as we drive nearer, and pass from the deer-park into the en- 
closure of lawn and garden which surrounds the front of the 
house, we see something that almost compensates for all the 
rest. For in the gable over the porch is still seen the stone 
image of our Blessed Lady keeping watch over the house. 
She stands upon the crescent-moon, and her hands are folded 
in prayer. She has stood there through the bright days and 
the dark, and, as a member of the family said—‘‘ we hope 
we are under her special protection.” As we gazed on this 
glad symbol of faith, we thought of Blessed Edmund Campion, 
drawn on his hurdle towards Tyburn, and striving with his 
fettered hands to make obeisance to the image of our Lady 
of Newgate, which still stood above the arch under which he 
passed. How his brave heart must have been cheered and 
gladdened by the sight of our Lady of Stonor, how often 
must he have bared his head to greet her during those secret, 
breathless months, while the printing-press, hidden under the 
gables, was laboring out the burning words which were to put 
the adversary to silence and to shame! 

‘And there again to the right of us is the little Church of 
the Most Holy Trinity and St. Amand, which has stood there 
since the days of the third Edward, and now, under the seventh 
Edward, is still the abode of the Most Holy. Happy little 
church, more happy than any of the great cathedrals which 
make England so famous! Here then, where Mary has lin- 
gered, almost alone in all this desolate land, here where Jesus 
in His Blessed Sacrament has deigned to dwell through seven 
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centuries of sunshine and of storm, who can distress himself 
about mere antiquarian details, or fret over the loss of ex- 
ternals when the essential has been preserved? 

Still, it must be acknowledged that it is with a pang that 
the eager pilgrim first enters the little Church of the Most 
Holy Trinity of Stonor. For think what it might have been! 
Of course reflection should have warned him not to expect tco 
much. In the perilous days of Elizabeth and James and Crom- 
well, how could it be possible that a papist chapel should pre- 
serve the splendors of its past intact? Who could expect to 
find the sacred pyx still hanging under its canopy before the 
fourteenth century altar; the statues set up in 1349 still smil- 
ing from their niches in 1909; the screen,with the Holy Rood 
and Mary and John still spanning the sanctuary as of yore; 
the storied glass unbroken; the frescoes undefaced ? 

Alas! the whole sad truth must be told—there is absolutely 
nothing left! The very tracery is gone from the windows, the 
tesselated pavement has been torn up, not a fragment of ancient 
glass, not a trace of medieval fresco, not a piscina, not an 
altar, not a statue, not a wreck or a fragment remains from 
the ages of faith. The new broom of a drastic restoration has 
swept away every trace of antiquity left by the heretical foe; 
and the lovers of the past have to mourn a loss irreparable. 

And it is still more sad when we realize that all this was 
done, with the best intentions, by the faithful not by the foe. 
But these regrets are vain; Stonor has its consolations that 
nothing can ever destroy. 

' It should be explained, before we describe the house, that. 
the East wing, apparently the oldest portion of the house, has 
been partly cut off, and turned into a residence for the chap- 
lain. There is, however, communication on the upper story 
between the main part of the house and a tribune in the church, 
which is reserved for the family and their friends. The porch 
is the most attractive part of the modernized house. On either 
side of the sixteenth-century doorway are two curious figures, 
with an enigmatical inscription below them, which has com- 
pletely baffled the antiquaries. The inscription runs, 


on the left, on the right, 


OMNIBUS JUDICIO MEMET SINE 
AEQUE TAMEN COGNOSCO FRAUDE 
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which seems to mean: “In all things justly, yet with judg- 
ment, I know myself to be without fraud.” But what this re- 
fers to, or what the two pairs of figures mean, is a complete 
enigma. The house faces south and is built against the side 
of a hill, so that what is the first floor in the front of the house 
is the ground-floor at the back, and opens on to the garden. 
The interior has been modernized at the same melancholy time 
as the front and the chapel, and the great hall has been cut 
up into rooms and disfigured by a staircase. 

The most interesting features of the house to the pilgrim 
are naturally the secret passages and hiding-places which the 
zeal of the Stonor family for the ancient religion made neces- 
sary. From the butler’s pantry a secret underground passage 
used to run into the hill and emerge in a clump of trees in 
the park. It was in this tangled dell, amid shrubs and bracken, 
that the secret printing press of Blessed Edmund Campion was 
set up. At least so we were told by Lord Camoys. Another 
tradition has it that the press was concealed amid the labyrinth 
of attics and passages underneath the roof. At any rate, the 
passage referred to was used by the martyr and his assistants 
to convey their books and materials in and out of the house. 
The passage has now fallen in, and has become impassable, 
and the entrance from the pantry, long concealed by a _ cup- 
board, is now bricked up. 

There is also a secret passage in the roof of the house and 
a hidden place where holy Mass was offered during the days 
of persecution. This is entered from a room over the porch, 
the room which is guarded by the image of our Lady that 
stands outside it. In this room stands a wardrobe, which, being 
pushed aside, discloses a concealed door, opening into a small 
room beyond. In this room a triangular piece of the partition 
lifts up, and thus a hole is made through which a man of aver- 
age size can just creep. 

From this hiding-place, which is small and dark, a rough 
ladder leads up into the roof of the central gable of the house, 
and another leads down from thence into a large attic under 

the roof of the main building. 
; The religious history of Stonor begins (so far as public 
documents are concerned) with a license of mortmain granted 
by King Edward III. to Sir John de Stonore in 1349. This 
document grants the royal leave to “give and assign a certain 
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suitable place within his manor of Stonor for the sojourn and 
dwelling-place of six chaplains, regular or secular, to celebrate 
divine service forever, in a certain chapel, founded within the 
said manor, in honor of the most Holy Trinity, for the good estate 
of Us and of the said John himself, during our lives, and for 
our souls after that we have departed out of this life, and for 
the souls of our progenitors and successors and the ancestors 
and heirs of the said John de Stonore, and of all the faithful 
departed.” 

When the time came for the family to prove their attach- 
ment to the old religion, they were not found wanting. The 
first sufferer for the faith who was connected with Stonor, was 
not indeed a member of the family by birth but by alliance. 
Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knight of St. John, now numbered 
among the Blessed Martyrs of England, was married to Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Stonor by the latter’s wife Anne, 
daughter of John Neville, Marquis Montagu, and co-heir of 
her brother, George Neville, Duke of Bedford. 

Sir Adrian Fortescue was born in 1486. He came of an 
illustrious house, which owed its origin, it is said, to the Battle 
of Hastings, where Richard le Fort having saved the Conquer- 
or’s life by the shelter of his “Strong Shield,” was henceforth 
known as Fort-Escue. In reference to this tradition his de- 
scendants took for their motto, Forte scutum salus ducum, “a 
strong shield the safety of leaders.” Our martyr’s father, Sir 
John, held important posts at Court, and fought on the side of 
Richmond on Bosworth field. He married Alice Boleyn, and 
thus Sir Adrian was cousin to that unhappy woman whose rise 
was to bring about the fall of the old religion in England, and 
the shedding of rivers of innocent blood besides that of her 
kinsman. 

Sir Adrian is first mentioned in 1499, when he was already 
married. He was doubly connected with the Stonors, for in 
1495 his wife’s brother, John Stonor, married his sister, Mary 
Fortescue. On the death of her brother John, Lady Fortescue 
inherited Stonor, but her right to it was disputed by her uncle, 
Sir Thomas, and, after his death, by her cousin, Sir Walter. 
Stonor Park was, however, retained by Sir Adrian Fortescue 
till Michaelmas, 1534. 

Lady Fortescue died in 1518, and in April, 1534, the con- 
clusion of his long lawsuit with the Stonors is recorded by the 
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martyr in his book of accounts. His own plea was that, “‘ by 
the courtesy of England,” he was entitled to his wife’s prop- 
erty for his life and her children after him. He waited on 
the King at Greenwich, but he was already suspected as “evil 
in religion,” and before the summer was out, not only had he 
lost Stonor and all its broad lands, but was himself committed 
a prisoner to the Marshalsea Prison. He was released some- 
time in 1535, and returned home, but no longer to the “fair 
park” of Stonor, for Stonor was his no more. Nor had he a 
long respite of freedom. Arrested once more in February, 
1539, he was attainted for having “ most traitorously refused 
his duty of allegiance” to the King’s Highness, or, in other 
words, of having refused to recognize his title of Supreme 
Head of the Church of England. For this “crime” (of which 
he was certainly guilty) he was condemned without trial, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill on July the oth, 15309. 

He has left an imperishable name behind him, and in 1895 
he was numbered among the Blessed Martyrs who have made 
England glorious. And Stonor, his home for more than twenty 
happy years, is irradiated with the glory of his aureola. 

In the church at Husband’s Bosworth is preserved Blessed 
Adrian’s book of Hours, on the fly-leaf of which he has writ- 
ten and signed with his own hand a series of maxims or rules 
of the spiritual life, of which we may quote a few: 


Above all things love God with thy heart. 

Desire His honor more than the health of thine own soul. 

Take heed with all diligence to purge and cleanse thy mind 
with oft confession, and raise thy desire or lust from earthly 
things. 

Resort to God every hour. 

Be pityful unto poor folk and help them to thy power, for 
there you shall greatly please God. 

In prosperity be meek of heart and in adversity patient. 

And pray continually to God that you may do all that is 
His pleasure. : 

If by chance you fall into sin, despair not ; and if you keep 
these precepts, the Holy Ghost will strengthen thee in all 
other things necessary, and this doing you shall be with 
Christ in Heaven, to Whom be given laud, praise, and honor 
everlasting. ADRYAN ForRTISCUE. 


We must now pass over more than forty years, to find our- 
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selves in the midst of the reign of Elizabeth, in the very thick 
of the persecution. Stonor was now to be glorified as the 
abode of a martyr even more illustrious than the Knight of 
St. John. The Blessed Edmund Campion was in the midst of 
his romantic mission, risking his life many times a day and all 
day long for the sake of the souls for whom he burned and 
hungered. 

At this time Stonor was in the hands of a lady, Dame 
Cecily, widow of Sir Francis Stonor,* who was the nephew 
and heir of the Sir Walter who had dispossessed Sir Adrian 
Fortescue. Though the martyr had had to give up his be- 
loved home, it seemed that his spirit yet lingered there, and 
that there was something in the very air of Stonor which 
gave, not only men but women, courage to risk goods and 
lands and life in the cause of Christ. 

It was Dame Cecily’s privilege to grant a shelter to the 
hunted priests of God, and not only that, but to give to the 
great Jesuit martyr the opportunity he needed for launching 
against triumphant heresy a thunderbolt of God which shook 
it to its very foundations. For his little book, the Rationes 
Decem or Ten Reasons for the faith which was in him, ad- 
dressed to the great University of Oxford, which was printed 
with infinite trouble and infinite risk in the shelter of Stonor 
Park, did perhaps more for the cause he had at heart than 
any book which has ever been printed in England. It was 
printed in the life-blood of martyrs, for not only its writer, 
but one at least of its printers owed to it his crowa and palm. 

I suppose in the effect it had, first at Oxford and then 
throughout the country, it can only be compared with that 
caused by Newman’s Zssay on Development. And Stonor is 
immortalized, if only that it gave birth to the ripest fruit of 
Campion’s genius, a work of which grave men judged that it 
was ‘‘a truly golden book written with the finger of God.” 
Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., in a valuable article in the Month 
(January, 1905), has given at length the history of the secret 
press at Stonor. We cannot do better here than epitomize 
his story. 

Campion was asked in November, 1580, to “write some- 
thing in Latin to the Universities,” and especially to Oxford 
men, of whom he had been the idol. And he proposed very 





* He had died in August, 1550. 
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characteristically to choose as his theme ‘‘ Heresy in Despair.” 
When his friends laughed at choosing a title so wildly inap- 
propriate at a time when heresy was flourishing as it had never 
done before, he answered, that the very cruelty of the perse- 
cution evidently proceeded from despair, for if the heretics 
had any confidence at all in the truth of their cause, they 
would never proceed in such a way. 

Campion was just about to start on an arduous missionary 
journey through the Midlands to Derbyshire and Lancashire. 
How was he to get time for writing, still less for study, amid 
labors so manifold and perils so tremendous? His days were 
spent on horseback, his nights in preaching and administering 
the Sacraments. Death dogged him at every step, and the 
need of being ever on the alert must have been a continual 
distraction. Books he could not carry with him—his task 
seemed an impossible one. Yet he persisted in it, and over- 
came the difficulties triumphantly. Within a very few weeks, 
in February and March (1581), he had written the noble book 
which was to set England on fire. Circumstances, fresh at- 
tacks and fresh needs, led him to alter and improve his origi- 
nal plan. 

He resolved “to render to the universities the ‘Ten 
Reasons,’ relying upon which he had offered disputation to 
his adversaries in the cause of Faith.” In the introduction, 
however, he deals with his original theme, ‘‘ Heresy in Despair.” 
The present writer can never forget the delight with which he 
first came across a copy of this famous book. It was in the 
old monastic library of the great Abbey of Monte Cassino 
that he found it, and having found it, eagerly devoured it. 
The glow of Campion’s eloquence, the romantic history of the 
book, the fame of its author, but recently raised to the altars 
of the Church, its dedication to the Oxford men of a by-gone 
day, were enough to inspire interest in a modern Oxford con- 
vert; and, as he read, interest quickened into enthusiasm. 
Surely never man wrote like this! 

The wit and eloquence of the book are so amazing, the 
extraordinary dexterity with which he wields his rapier, pierc- 
ing the adversary first in one point then in another, with in- 
exorable skill, with bewildering dash and rapidity, with inimi- 
table art. Eloquence clothed in the {most majestic Latin, for 
Campion was a master of style; humor and sarcasm mingled 
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with passionate pleading, fierce indignation against the false- 
hoods and blasphemies of heresy, melting into cries of anguished 
love which recall the plaints of One Who wept over Jerusalem 
—all these and how much more—are here. 

The “Ten Reasons” include Holy Scripture, the notes of 
the Church, the CEcumenical Councils, the Fathers, History, 
the paradoxes, sophisms, and crimes of the Reformers; and 
they are all put forth with vigor, logic, and conviction. But 
what perhaps most amazes the reader is the extraordinary 
learning displayed. The martyr has the controversy at his 
fingers’ ends, the quotations from the Fathers he has by heart, 
the infamies of Luther and his followers are quoted by one who 
knows of what he speaks. How was it possible to write such 
a book under such circumstances. We can only reverently re- 
peat: “the finger of God”—Digitus Det hic. This burning 
stream of controversy is poured out, from ,the furnace of a 
heart white-hot with the love of God, even now after these 
centuries. The book is alive, it is afire; it enkindles and in- 
flames. It is twelve years and more since I read it, but it 
lives with me still, and still I feel the glow. 

Well might Father Persons be amazed when he received it, 
some time before Easter, and saw the multitude of quotations 
with which it bristled.} His prudence would not, however, ° 
allow him to publish it to the world without having the cita- 
tions verified, well-knowing how every slip would be seized 
upon by the adversary. Some young laymen, who had devoted 
themselves to helping the apostolic work of the Fathers, and had 
given up their wealth, their time, and their all to this noble cause, 
were glad to undertake this task. The most diligent of these 
was Thomas Fitzherbert, of Norbury in Derbyshire, the repre- 
sentative of an illustrious house which has given martyrs to 
the Church, and still flourishes among the noblest Catholic 
families of England. He was then just married, but after his 
wife’s death he became himself a Jesuit, and a most dis- 
tinguished member of the order. ‘“‘ At Persons’ request,” 
writes Father Bombino, “‘he visited the London libraries, for 
being a good man and a noted scholar, he could do so in 
safety. In fine, having found that all was quite accurate, he 
brought the good news to Persons, and urged on the publica- 
tion of the work.” 

Campion was now sent for to see his book through the 
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press. And now new difficulties came in crowds. Mr. Stephen 
Brinkley was the name of the devoted Catholic gentleman who 
had given himself to the printer’s trade for the love of God, 
and he had already, at the most deadly risk, printed off three 
little books for Father Persons. But the old house near Lon- 
don was no longer safe, and it was necessary to find a surer 
hiding place. And now another member of the gallant little 
band of laymen came forward with help. This was John, sec- 
ond son of Lady Stonor, and as devoted a Catholic as his 
mother. He suggested that Stonor would be a safe place, and 
convenient, being hidden in woods, near the river, and within 
reach of Oxford and London. Both he and his mother well 
knew the risk that they were running by this generous action 
—the risk of a cruel death for themselves and absolute ruin 
for their family. But no such fears could shake the resolution 
of these brave hearts. Lady Stonor’s quality may be gauged 
from her answer to her judges when she was “ convented” 
before them. Having been reproved for her constancy in the 
Catholic religion, she replied: “I was born in such a time 
when Holy Mass was in great reverence and brought up in 
the same faith. For King Edward’s time this reverence was 
neglected and reproved by such as governed. In Queen Mary’s 
it was restored with much applause, and now in this time it 
pleaseth the State to question them, as now they do me, who 
continue in this Catholic profession. The State would have 
these several changes, which I have seen with my eyes, good 
and laudable—whether it can be so, I refer it to your Lord- 
ships’ consideration.” 

This brave widow then was not likely to shrink from the 
danger of harboring priests and assisting in their great work. 
She gladly gave up her house to the Jesuit Fathers and their 
assistants, among whom John Stonor was proud to be reckoned. 
And so to Stonor “ were taken all the things necessary, that 
is, type, press, paper, etc., though not without many risks. Mr. 
Stephen Brinkley, a gentleman of high attainments both in 
literature and in virtue, superintended the printing. Father 
Campion went at once to the house in the wood, where the 
book was printed and eventually published.” So far Father 
Persons. 

There was grave risk of discovery from the number of extra 
men about the house, of whose fidelity it was not always 
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possible to be absolutely sure. Traitors, indeed, there were 
about them, and one of them during this time caused the loss 
of all Persons’ papers and other effects in London, and the 
apprehension of the Blessed Martyr Alexander Briant. But 
the work at Stonor went on safely. It was begun late in April 
and finished about the end of June, 1581. The time taken to 
print so small a book (it consisted of only about 10,000 words) 
seems surprising at first sight, but Father Pollen has shown, 
very ingeniously from intrinsic evidence, that the stock of type 
was very small, “The printers had to set up a few pages at 
a time, to correct them at once, and to print off, before they 
could go any further. Then they distributed the type and 
began again. When all was finished they rapidly stabbed and 
bound their sheets.” There were only seven workmen at most, 
of whom five, including Stephen Brinkley, were subsequently 
arrested. Another was the Venerable William Hartley, after- 
wards a glorious martyr for the faith. 

For many years it was supposed that no copy of the edition 
printed by the martyrs was still in existence. Now, however, 
two copies are known, of which one was given to Stonyhurst 
College by the late Marquis of Bute. Father Pollen shows 
that the printing-frame was so small that it would have been 
covered by half a folio sheet, 9 by 13 inches. Each little 
sheet had to be printed off by itself. They had no Greek 
font, and though the book was printed in the new ‘‘ Roman” 
type, they had to use the query-sign which belonged to the 
old English black-letter font. Their stock of diphthongs was 
also but a small one, and, as the text shows, soon gave out. 
Otherwise the little volume is distinctly well gotten up. There 
is nothing, indeed, at first sight to indicate the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was printed. 

Meanwhile Campion was not content to spend all the pre- 
cious time at Stonor. Father Persons tells us that ‘‘ he preached 
unweariedly, sometimes in London, sometimes making excursions. 
There was one place whither we often went, about five miles 
from London, called Harrow Hill. In going thither we had to 
pass through Tyburn. But Campion would always pass bare- 
headed, both because of the sign of the Cross, and in honor 
of some martyrs who had suffered there, and also because he 
used to say that he would have his combat there.’’ The hour 
of that combat was, indeed, soon to sound. 
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The book was finished in time to be distributed at Oxford 
at Commemoration. On Tuesday, the 27th of June, the con- 
gregation who assembled in St. Mary’s Church to hear the 
responses of the students, found the benches strewed with the 
little books, hot from the press at Stonor. Four hundred 
copies had been brought post-haste to Oxford by the Vener- 
able William Hartley, who had disposed of them partly in this 
way, and partly in gifts to various persons. The audience 
seized upon them with avidity, and the disputations of the 
students passed unnoticed, so absorbed were all in reading 
Campion’s burning words. ‘Some were furious, some amused, 
some frightened, some perplexed; but all,” says Simpson, 
‘‘agreed that the essay was a model of eloquence, elegance, 
and good taste.” 

Three weeks later Campion was captured at Lyford, and 
led in triumph to London. It was probably the crowd of 
Oxford students, who had journeyed to Lyford to hear him 
preach, that did most to bring about his apprehension. For 
he had done his work, and the heart of Oxford was moved to 
its very depths. He had now but to seal the work with his 
blood. 

When William Hartley, in his turn, won his reward at Ty- 
burn, in 1588, his mother, we are told, made a great feast to 
which she called her neighbors and friends as to a marriage, 
bidding them rejoice with her, for she was the mother of a 
martyr of God. So St. Felicitas and the Blessed Mother of 
the seven Macchabees had worthy followers in Elizabethan 
England. 

Campion was arrested July 17, 1581, and by the 2d of 
August the Council was in possession of information which 
enabled them to seize the little colony at Stonor. They wrote 
to Sir Henry Neville, at Billingbeare, and ordered him “to 
repair unto the Lady Stonor’s house and to search for certain 
Latin books dispersed already in Oxford at the last commence- 
ment, which . . . have been there printed in a wood. And 
also for such English books as of late have been published for 
the maintenance of Popery, printed also there, as is thought, 
by one Persons, a Jesuit, and others. And further for the 
press and other instruments of printing, thought also to be 
there remaining.” 

And so, two days before the Feast of our Lady’s Assump- 
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tion, the Madonna who looks down on Stonor might have seen 
a sad sight. A night raid by armed men upon that peaceful 
park, torches gleaming in the darkness, fierce battering down 
of doors and wainscot, triumphant arrest of the little band of 
faithful men. But they, like Campion himself, had done their 
work, and no more could it be undone. The press was seized, 
the books and papers, and a large quantity of ‘‘ massing-stuff,” 
chalices, vestments, altar-stones, all sancitfied by a martyr’s 
use. The council ordered that the ‘‘ massing. stuff” should be 
defaced, and the proceeds given to the poor, and the press, 
books, and papers were despatched to London. 

John Stoner was lodged in the Tower, and it is strange 
that his life was spared. One of the most romantic episodes 
of that strange time is connected with his name. Cecily, 
daughter of Sir Owen Hopton, Lieutenant of the Tower, saw 
her father’s prisoner and fell in love with him. Whether or 
not he returned her affection, he succeeded in converting her 
to the faith for which he was suffering. Henceforth, while her 
father’s rule lasted, she was ever ready to give her secret as- 
sistance to the Catholic prisoners. In 1584 she was denounced 
to the Government as conveying “letters and messages be- 
tween the prisoners in the Tower and the Marshalsea,” and 
her conversion and active ministry to the prisoners of Christ 
became the principal cause of her father’s subsequent disgrace, 
John Stonor afterwards gained his freedom and went abroad, 
where he served in the army of the Prince of Parma. - 

There would be much to add about the sufferings of the 
Stonors for the religion to which they clung so faithfully, but 
our space does not permit. 

In later times the family have given distinguished prelates 
to the Church. One of the best-known of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic who ruled the Church in the eighteenth century was John 
Talbot Stonor, Bishop of Thespia, who died in 1756. And 
there are few to whom the name of Stonor does not recall a 
venerable prelate, the titular Archbishop of Trebizond, still 
happily living at Rome, and so well known for his kindness 
to all English pilgrims to the Holy City. 

Such then are the thoughts which Stonor Park suggests. 
And yet how little, in these days of freedom, can we even 
imagine what the grinding tyranny of that century and a half 
of persecution meant to the faithful few. To be branded as 
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traitors for fidelity to conscience, must have been keenest pain 
to descendants of the heroes of Crecy and Agincourt. ‘“ Un- 
less they will forget God,” writes one, “and profess the errors 
which are here established, they will not only lose lands, lib- 
erty, and perhaps life, but, through these laws now passed 
through Parliament, they may leave tainted names to their 
children.” 

‘It is small wonder,” says Falkner, in his County History, 
“that the Romanist creed was gradually battered out of Ox- 
fordshire under such assaults as these. And yet there were 
some who dared to profess it in face of all, and the ‘ recusants’ 
were duly registered by the Protestant rectors in each town 
and village. There is a list of eighty-eight such returns made 
by the parsons in Oxfordshire, preserved in the library at 
Stonyhurst. . . 

‘*Many of the recusants were in humble life, and quite un- 
able to pay the fine, and in the case of those who could pay 
it, it is to be hoped that it was sometimes not exacted. But, 
although the Catholic gentleman was left very largely to him- 
self, except in time of popular excitement, he was a pariah 
for more than two centuries, cut off from his fellow-squires 
and looked on with a mixture of dislike and fear, exiled from 
the bench of magistrates, from all office and from public life 
in general, debarred from sending his sons to public school or 
university.” 

But Catholic families, like the Stonors of Stonor, had taken 
for their motto the words of David: Elegit abjectus esse in domo 
Det mei, magis quam habitare in tabernaculis peccatorum. Out- 
casts and abjects they may have been in the eyes of their 
fellow-countrymen, but how dear and how noble to God and 
His angels! 











RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


BY A. J. SHIPMAN, 


BARCELONA. 


eet OMING into Barcelona by train from the North is 

Nii; like coming into Pittsburg or Sheffield, except 
that the smoke is not so dense, ‘nor are the 
factories quite so close together. There are tall 
chimneys soaring aloft, ugly factory buildings, 
plain angularities, and the sight of workmen hurrying in or 
out, as the train approaches the city and stops for a brief 
interval at the suburban stations. Finally we glide in near the 
Barceloneta, a quarter near the sea, and almost in the shadow of 
the large bull-ring, and we alight in the old-fashioned Estacion 
de Francia, and shortly after are settled in our hotel. On our 
way we drove through the fine Paseo de Colon, which ends 
where the magnificent monument to Columbus stands, and 
through the Rambla, which is the Broadway, the Strand, or 
the Corso of Barcelona, just as one may feel inclined to com- 
pare it with other cities. We found it as gay and uncon- 
cerned as New York can be, all the time that we were there, 
and in comparison with other European cities, were struck by 
the absence of soldiery upon the streets. 

Barcelona is very old and at the same time is the newest 
of the new—much later and up-to-date, after a French fashion, 
than we of the United States have ever dared to be. We have 
only gazed through show windows at /’art nouveau, seen its 
sinuous, writhing windings applied to the silversmith’s wares 
or the electrician’s furnishings, and have considered it as some- 
thing dedicated to minor appliances of comfort and decorative 
art. But Barcelona has fallen down and worshipped the new 
art and has become its most earnest devotee. Straight lines 
and pure curves, Gothic arches and slender tracery, alike have 
been superseded by the ribbon-like windings of the new art 
in blocks of new buildings and even in suburban villas. It 
seems almost beyond imagination to conjure up the picture of 
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a large apartment house or a vast hotel all built in the New 
Art style of architecture, but Barcelona has accomplished it. 
A new church on the summit of Tibidabo, now half-finished, 
is a curious mixture of its adaptation. Even the angular street 
corner is a thing of the past there; for the corners are either 
rounded or lopped off, leaving the block in a strange sort of 
octagonal shape. But this is all in the newer part of the 
city. In the old city—the Barcelona of the Middle Ages— 
there are still the narrow, angular streets, which run in every 
direction, criss-crossing one another in the fashion of the older 
Spanish towns, where the quaintness of old Spain is mingled 
with the commonplace of the new. In the heart of this maze 
the venerable cathedral of Barcelona is situated, hemmed in by 
narrow streets, through which a carriage can scarcely be driven, 
and with no point of vantage from which it can be viewed. 
But dynamite and the pickax are making inroads upon this 
labyrinth, the house-wrecker is much in evidence, and in a 
few years some three or four broad streets will be driven 
through this part of town. A plaza will be made in front of 
the cathedral (when that is finished, for workmen are still busy 
on the spires), and old Barcelona will be a somewhat dingy 
replica of the newer avenues and promenades. 

Of course the chief street is the Rambla, which divides the | 
old city into two unequal halves. One would hardly recognize 
the Arabic Ramieh in its Spanish guise. The Rambla changes 
its name about every two blocks, so that we have the Rambla 
Santa Monica, Rambla del Centro, Rambla San José, Rambla 
de Estudios, and so on. But it is the same Rambla, and only 
the natives know where one name finishes and the other be- 
gins. It is a wide street, and the reverse of our streets. The 
pedestrians go in the centre of the broad avenue, while the 
carriages and electric cars go at the sides. There are also two 
narrow sidewalks beside the shops. While it is gay and well 
filled in the daytime, it really begins to have its life in the 
late evening and about dusk. It is lighted by myriads of huge 
electric lamps, and is lined on either side by newstands, flower- 
booths, and bird-sellers, and is thronged by an animated crowd 
ceaselessly moving up and down its length. Friends meet one 
another, persons go to see and be seen, and all Barcelona seems 
to be passing by. 

Towards the newer part of Barcelona the streets are laid 
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out upon the rectangular plan, but with the corners we have 
described, and are wide and splendidly planned, with double 
rows of plane-trees, and numerous stone benches under them. 
It is along these streets that the buildings of the New Art 
have their abiding place. And like New York, with its Broad- 
way, there is a street which cuts across all others—the Gran 
Via Diagonal—which has the apartment-house epidemic as 
badly as upper Broadway ; and although they are neither so large 
nor so costly, they appear to cover nearly as much ground. 

Barcelona is the capital of the province of Catalonia and is 
the principal city of Spain. It has nearly 700,000 inhabitants, 
and is both a great seaport and a great manufacturing town. 
Catalonia for centuries has been the discontented child in Spain, 
has always had a feeling of separatism, and feels its importance 
in the national life and economy in every way. As a rule they 
try to avoid speaking Spanish if they can, in order to foster 
the idea of their separate individuality. Necessarily business 
and society life must go on in Spanish, but otherwise the per- 
sistent Barcelonese avoids Spanish if he gets a chance. They 
cling to their native dialect, the Catalan, which can best be 
described as a syncopated Latin, or something closely resem- 
bling the Provencal. There are two or three newspapers pub- 
lished in it in Barcelona; plays, novels and poetry are written 
in it; and there is a special theatre in Barcelona where only 
Catalan is used as the language of the stage. Exaggerated 
local patriotism has seized upon this language, and appeals 
are made in itin political matters as against the rest of Spain. 
Even Spanish posters on the walls have an accompanying trans- 
lation in Catalan. 

Owing to its holding so large a place in the commerce and 
revenues of Spain, Barcelona desires also a preponderating voice 
in the management of the kingdom. It is needless to say that 
this does not meet with the acquiescence of the other parts of 
the kingdom. The constant struggle on this account has kept 
the Barcelonese in a chronic state of latent discontent, and 
sometimes it needed only a sharp political question to fan it 
into flame. There has also been an element in the great fac- 
tories which led to unrest—the importation or settlement of 
numbers of men from France, many of whom left their coun- 
try for its good, but who found Barcelona a congenial place 
in which to plant their views of social disorder among the labor 
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element of the populous city. As the volume of business of 
Barcelona grew, this element grew with it. It was added to 
by organized apostles of anarchy from Paris and Marseilles, 
who found the soil thus better prepared for their doctrines. 

While we were in Barcelona we saw many of the numerous 
churches, convents, and schools which had been pillaged, burned, 
and destroyed in the riots of last July. It was just before our 
coming that Ferrer, one of those condemned to death, had 
been executed, and we could scarcely credit the statement of 
the wild outbreaks and savage protests which his execution 
produced in other countries. But the sight of the blackened, 
dismantled, and ruined buildings gave one an idea of the de- 
structiveness of the rabid mob, during the four days of that 
awful week, when nearly five hundred persons, dead or wound- 
ed, were the results of the pillage, murder, arson, and conflict 
with the troops. 

It has been said in many papers and in some leading arti- 
cles that the outbreak was primarily against the Church, and 
was an expression of the hatred of the Barcelonese for clerical 
rule. It was only secondarily so, because the riots were sim- 
ply an outbreak of mad, red anarchy uprising against every- 
thing, like the Commune of Paris in 1870, in which the torch 
and the kerosene can, accompanied by the bomb, played the prin- 
cipal part. There was an exhibition of intense hatred against 
the Church and its institutions, but it was the incidental effect 
of baffled efforts in other directions. Again it has been said 
it was a mighty protest in favor of the Modern School (Za 
Escuela Moderna) at the hands of the masses who were hunger- 
ing and thirsting for education. There is no reason whatever 
for this view, because the riotous mob destroyed more schools 
in two days than the apostles of the modern school were able 
to erect in a decade. 

As has been said, the Barcelonese have always been politi- 
cally rebellious in regard to the rest of Spain. When, there- 
fore, the war broke out in Africa, where Spanish mining com- 
panies, chiefly from Madrid and Bilbao, were exploiting the 
Moroccan iron mines for the benefit of German iron and steel 
foundries, until stopped by the warlike Riffians, the Catalonians 
—and, in particular, the Barcelonese—did not feel that they 
were vitally interested. The call came for more troops at the 
front, and a royal proclamation was issued calling the reserves 
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to the colors. Barcelona viewed with dismay the taking of so 
many of her inhabitants to the war and the consequent debt 
which would result, which meant increased taxation for her. 
Meetings were called and fiery political speeches were made 
against the war. 

Popular sentiment was arrayed against what they called a 
useless war, and feeling ran high. Political discussion grew 
more frequent and all sorts of orators harangued the various 
assemblies. It was then the anarchist propagandist found his 
opportunity, and he, too, took part in stirring up all the slum- 
bering passions and hatreds. A skillful campaign brought the 
workingmen’s unions into play, and on the day the reserve 
troops embarked for Africa—July 22—a general strike in pro- 
test was ordered. This stopped every factory and every mill 
in and around Barcelona, and threw thousands of discontented 
workmen out upon the streets. 

It was then that the disturbers of social order began their 
work of revolt. Meetings were constantly held, and bodies of 
strikers began to parade the streets. To appreciate better what 
was done before the actual outbreak came, and to understand 
the appeals that were made to these restless minds, I cannot 
do better than translate one of the circulars that were dis- 
tributed: 


Comrades, Brothers in degradation, misery, and ignominy, 
it you are men, listen. Away from the bourgeois who calcu- 
late what advantages, what usury, what venomous things will 
be most profitable to them. Away from the politicians, with 
their platforms of every political faith, for they only exploit 
us. Away from the merchants who tell you they save the 
country a hundred millions, and yet pay (at our expense) 
the clergy and the army, SO as to safeguard their robberies 
and their frauds. 

Those merchants, those politicians, all the bourgeois, are 
no more than our torment. We are more and greater; but 
they exploit us, sacrifice us, kill us, and dishonor us, because 
we are not men and do not act like men. They consider usa 
common herd of silly sheep; and they are nearly right, be- 
cause we submit-to it all. 

But now, fortunately, the hour draws nigh to demonstrate 

to the world that we will not go on being exploited. 
Comrades, be men! In the moment when the revolution is 
, at hand, triumph over the infamous bourgeois and their pro- 
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grammes. Before building up, we must lay everything in 
ruins. If among those in political life there be any man 
worthy of respect, any citizen who enjoys a just or unjust 
popularity, you will see him ready to restrain you at the 
critical moment, to extinguish the flame you have lighted, 
under the pretext ot humanity and generous sentiments. 
But do not give way to them, triumph over them, slay them 
if it be necessary. Peradventure, they will be reminded of 
the generosity or the humanity displayed when Portas tor- 
tured in Montjuich, when Polavieja assassinated in Manila, 
when Weyler was red with the defenceless victims of Cuba ! 

Let the revolution come, because it is as inevitable as 
bankruptcy; but be not left in the hands of a bourgeois so 
hateful and reactionary. And do not rest until you have pro- 
duced all the results of a revolution, which without you will 
be as shameful as it will be sterile. 


PROGRAMME: 


Abolition of all the existing laws. 

Expulsion or extermination of religious communities. 

Dissolution of the magistracy, of the army, and of the navy. 

Down with the churches. 

Confiscation of the Bank of Spain, and of all the property 
ot such civil or military persons who have held office in Spain 
or its colonies, now lost. 

Immediate imprisonment for all of them, until they prove 
innocence or are executed. 

Absolute prohibition against all who have filled any public 
office from leaving the province, even without property. 

Confiscation of the railroads and all banks, wrongfully 
called banks of credit. 

For the accomplishment of these prime measures there will 
be formed a delegation of three ministers: Interior, Foreign 
Office, and Home Office. They will be elected by a popular 
vote, and no lawyer can be eligible, and they will be jointly 
responsible to the people. 


Long live the Revolution! 
Extermination to all the exploiters ! 
Long live the Revolution ! 

The Avenger of every injustice ! 


Another circular launches diatribes of every sort against 
militarism, clericalism, and capitalism, and calls upon them to 
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cut off the heads of these monsters, and winds up with these 
words: ‘‘Workmen, prepare yourselves, the hour is at hand! 
Annexed hereto is a recipe for the manufacture of dynamite.” 
Still another circular advised the formation of revolutionary 
committees and advocated a general strike so as ‘‘to be solid 
with the working classes” (tener relaciones con el partido obrero) 
and closed with these fiery words: 


To you, the earliest on the field, will be the glory of being 
the initiators and of dying the first for the cause; deathisa 
thousand times more honorable than living under the shame- 
ful oppression of a band of thieves headed by a foreigner and 
supported by the clergy and by the exploiters. Up, then, 
noble and valiant hearts, sons of the Cid! Do not forget that 
Spanish blood runs through your veins! Viva la revolucion / 
Viva la dinamita! 


The atmosphere grew more heated. Under the pretext of 
inveighing against the uselessness and expense of the war £/ 
Progreso, a radical journal supporting Lerroux, published daily 
ferocious and unpatriotic articles, while the nationalist, £7 
Poble Catala, which always urged separation from the rest of 
the kingdom, followed suit in the Catalan tongue, almost to 
the point of resistance to the government. When leading 
political journals were thus inflaming the popular minds in a 
manner comparable only to the times preceding our Civil War, 
it was small wonder that the anarchist press and leaders 
found their way smoothed, and an agitation already at hand 
which they could utilize for their own ends. Street meetings 
grew fiercer every day, and after the general strike, bands 
of idle workmen and boys paraded the streets, moving from 
point to point, and were frequently increased by more hangers- 
on as they passed along. Their boldness increased, they in- 
sulted inoffensive persons, began the use of fire-arms, and defied 
the police to keep them in order. Then the Civil Governor, 
Don Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

For the past three days certain professional inciters of tur- 
bulence and disorder have undertaken to foment illegal mani- 
festations and breaches of the peace. The police, with 
extraordinary patience, have merely dispersed the gatherings 
without recourse to violence and by using simply the require- 

* ments of courteous persuasion. 
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But last night a group of disorderly persons took the offen- 
sive and fired several shots at two guardians of the peace and 
wounded one of them. 

In such a situation of affairs it becomes necessary to take 
rigorous steps, which I have desired to avoid until now; and 
I therefore warn the public that the assemblage of crowds 
upon the public streets is prohibited for the time being, and 
that the police and civil guard will take the necessary steps 
to disperse the same wherever they may be formed and have 
refused to disperse on being notified to do so, according to 
law. 

This proclamation was posted on Friday, July 23, and it 
corresponds very much to the Riot Act reading in England. 
Nevertheless, crowds continued to be formed in the suburbs, 
where there were but few police, and incendiary speeches and 
inflammatory newspaper articles continued to appear. Some- 
body came to Barcelona with a draft for 50,000 pesetas, which 
was drawn in cash from the Credit Lyonnais on the Rambla 
the very next day, and it is said to have been deposited in 
the Casa del Pueblo—the Ferrerist organization—at once. The 
two days’ sympathetic strike, organized just after the departure 
of the troops for Africa, was coming to an end; and with the 
minds of every one excited to fever heat the leaders of the 
anarchist and revolutionary movement decided that something 
must be done. 

This brings us down to the morning of Monday, July 26, 
and the beginning of the active disorders. Yet when the 
organizers of the movement undertook active work in the 
streets, and explained to their followers that it was necessary 
to begin by cutting the water and gas pipes, by preventing 
supplies from reaching the public markets, and interrupting all 
railroad, street-car, telegraph, and telephone communication, 
the true workingmen and citizens were horrified and withdrew, 
but were reduced to neutrality by threats against them and 
their families unless they stayed within doors, and were induced 
to keep up the strike on the sole condition that the factories 
where they were to earn their bread would be left unharmed. 

The situation in general was very difficult. There were only 
fourteen hundred soldiers and guards in the city, and after 
placing guards around the barracks, customhouse, courthouse, 
art galleries, railway stations, banks, post-office, and other public 
buildings in every part of the city, there remained less than 
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eight hundred available for duty in the streets. The first 
thought of the authorities, beyond that of protection, was to 
avoid bloodshed and prevent serious damage; and they there- 
fore contented themselves with occupying various strategic 
points and keeping small squads under cover in different places. 
Street fights and various disorders took place all during Mon- 
day, July 26. In Calle de Salmeron several crowds were dis- 
persed after firing several shots. In the Paseo de Gracia the 
conflicts were frequent and the street-cars were prevented from 
running. Towards evening all the street-cars of Horta, San 
Andres, Badalona, and Sarria were stopped, the crowd smashing 
their windows with stones and building barricades across the 
tracks. In Pueblo Nuevo the police were shot at several times 
while protecting the street-cars. In Sabadell the rioters tore 
up the local railway tracks and cut the telegraph wires, so 
that no suburban trains could run. At Tarrasa a railroad 
bridge was set on fire and a captain of police and the fire chief 
were shot and seriously wounded by the strikers as they en- 
deavored to extinguish the fire. The afternoon papers were 
obliged to suspend publication, for the telegraph and telephone 
wires were cut. In several places the gas and electric lights 
were rendered useless, although the night, aside from several 
skirmishes between the police and rioters, remained compara- 
tively tranquil. 

But the authorities were now thoroughly alarmed, and dur- 
ing the night they utilized the few remaining telegraph wires, 
and laid the matter before the King and his cabinet. Asa re- 
sult, they were ordered to declare the city in a state of siege 
and turn over their powers at once to the military authority, 
and a proclamation was at once issued to that effect. The 
Captain-General, Don Luis de Santiago Manescan also issued 
this address: 


Barcelonese: Having assumed for the first time the com- 
mand of this province, I am resolved to maintain public order 
in it and in this beautiful capital; relying upon your good sense 
and co-operation for that end, and with the understanding 
that I shall suppress with great severity and energy any dis- 
order that may occur, I notify all peaceable citizens to with- 
draw from public places whenever the moment to apply force 
arrives, lest they should suffer otherwise sad but inevitable 
consequences therefrom. 
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The proclamation and this address were posted on the 
morning of the 27th, but that day the storm broke. The rev- 
olutionist programme had been to loot the banks, the principal 
stores, and the public buildings; but they were too well 
guarded, with cordons of police around them and well-equipped 
employees to defend them. On several occasions during the 
earlier part of the day attempts were made to pillage and rob, 
but the rioters were driven off by the police and made to keep 
moving. During the morning all the telegraph and telephone 
and trolley and electric light wires were cut and the city com- 
pletely paralyzed in regard to communications. The crowds and 
the mob were kept moving everywhere near the centre of the 
city, where the greatest wealth, commerce, and public buildings 
were, and later in the day they began to rip up the paving 
stones and build barricades across the streets to impede police 
activity. No one, however, had thought even of guarding 
the churches and convents and allied institutions. It was not 
thought that an attack would be made upon them: and it is 
doubtful if the authorities could have spared police and troops 
to guard them in any event. It was supposed their sacred 
character was enough to assure their security, and had the au- 
thorities even foreseen the turn events would have taken, their 
security could only have been purchased at the risk of leaving 
other portions of the city more vulnerable. 

At two o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, July 27, a lively 
exchange of shots took place on the Calle Mayor between the 
police and the rioters. Shortly afterwards the crowd broke into 
an armory on Calle Torrente de la Olla and sacked it of all 
its arms, Patrols of cavalry passed through the streets dispers- 
ing crowds, which fled before them, reforming again in side 
streets as soon as they had left. A mob of young hooligans 
broke into a church in the suburbs, plundered everything that 
was upon the altar and in the sacristy, set fire to the church, 
and went howling out upon the streets with their booty. 
This supplied what was lacking to the rioters and revolution- 
ists. The churches and convents were not guarded at all, and 
there would be plunder enough to go around for all. The 
rioters now had an object in view, a definite plan to carry out, 
and they proceeded to carry it out with all the brutality and 
savagery of which they were capable. 

The Church of San Pablo, an architectural monument dating 
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back to the Crusades, was burned and plundered. Then the 
mob proceeded to the Escolapios (Pious Schools), at the corner 
of Calle San Antonio and Ronda San Pablo, where they broke in 
the doors, threw kerosene over the wood-work of the college, 
set fire to it, climbed up the walls upon ladders, entered the 
buildings, and wrought destruction everywhere. They rushed 
through the great buildings, driving out the inmates, looting 
every object they could lay their hands upon, throwing large 
and valuable articles out of the windows, and setting fire every- 
where. In these schools they found the paper school notes 
(like those used in our business schools) for teaching banking, 
etc., and carrying handfuls of it with them, cried out that the 
brothers were counterfeiters, because they had quantities of 
paper money there, and thus provoked a further onslaught. 
Directly opposite, across the Calle de San Antonio, was the 
Convent of the Jeronimas, occupied by some thirty or forty 
nuns, whom they drove into the street with insults and bru- 
talities, while they burned and looted every available object. 
From there they went on to other convents and churches, 
which they burned, looted, and plundered. 

The day of July 27 was a ghastly one, filled with smoke, 
murder, and terror; and before midnight the mob had attacked 
and burned some twenty-two institutions in the outer circle of 
Barcelona and its suburbs. Yet they were cowardly. The po- 
lice and soldiers, as fast as they could learn of these outrages 
—for there was neither telephone nor telegraph service, and 
the streets were often barricaded—pursued the rioters from one 
place to another. Then the revolutionists divided up into sec- 
tions, often attacking churches, schools, and houses simultane- 
ously at remote distances from one another. This constant 
fleeing and division into smaller bodies made the work of the 
troops and police often ineffectual. When they undertook to 
attack the great Jesuit house and church on Calle de Caspé a 
few shots from some of the {parishioners, hastily gathered in 
defence, made the mob scatter; and when next day they tried 
it again the quick succession of rapid shots from there made 
them retreat and spread the report that that church had mounted 
a machine gun. In another case they were scared away by 
the gardener of the convent, assisted by two soldiers. 

By nightfall of Tuesday, the 27th, the authorities of Barce- 
lona communicated the frightful turn of events by cable (the 
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only telegraph line working) to the central government; the 
matter was again at once taken up by the Council of Minis- 
ters, and by Royal Decree the constitutional guarantees were 
suspended in the province of Barcelona and the adjoining prov- 
inces, thus putting the entire responsibility for the maintenance 
of order in the hands of the military, The decree runs as 
follows : 


Upon the advice of my Council of Ministers, and in pursu- 
ance of the power conferred on me by Article 17 of the Con- 
stitution, I have decreed as follows: 

Article I. In the provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, and 
Tarragona the guarantees set forth in Articles 4, 5, 6, and 9, 
and in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Article 13 of the Constitution, 
are temporarily suspended.* 

Article II. The government will render an account of this 
Royal Decree to the Cortes when it assembles again. 

Given at San Sebastian, July 27, 1909. 

ALFONSO, 
President of the Council of Ministers, 
Antonio |Maura y Montaner. 


By the morning of July 28 the Royal Decree was posted 
in the available places in Barcelona, and the military then be- 
gan its warlike task of repressing the revolt. During all this 
day the burning and destruction of convents, schools, and 
churches went on; but by nightfall the troops had broken some 
of the barricades by cannon and subdued some of the worst 
bodies of rioters by machine guns; and upon Thursday, July 
29, they had the rioting under control. No further depreda- 
tions of great moment occurred after that; and on Friday, July 
30, the moving of roving bands of rioters from point to point 
was entirely stopped. On Saturday some of the street cars 
began to run again, and citizens once more took heart and 
business was resumed. On Sunday, August 1, women, children, 
and carriages came out once more upon the streets; and from 


*The constitutional guarantees thus suspended were: (1) that no Spandiard should be 
arrested without a proper warrant previously issued; (2) that an examination into the cause 
of his arrest should be had within seventy-two hours thereafter; (3) that his residence 
should not be entered without a formal search warrant; (4) that change of domicile cannot be 
required except by decree of court; and (5) that every Spanish subject has the right to (a) 
freedom of speech or press; (b) freedom of voluntary assembly; and (c) freedom to form 
associations, It is somewhat analogous to our suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in this 
country. 
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thenceforth Barcelona began to hide the hideous scars of the 
conflict and come back to its normal life. 

The rioting and revolution were of almost unparalleled 
savagery. During the three days of burning, robbing, and blood- 
shed, one hundred and two persons were killed and three hun- 
dred and twelve persons grievously wounded. Four of the 
clergy were killed defending the altars in their churches; four 
laymen, at the workingmen’s school in San José, were slain 
defending the building from arson; two nuns and two lay- 
women were slain in escaping from the convents and schools, 
while scores were severely wounded; and neither religious nor 
lay-women escaped insult. One aged nun was stripped of her 
clothing, in the search for money or valuable reliquaries, and 
stabbed to death. Many were taken to worse than death, 
Even five school children were killed, and there lies before me 
a list of twenty-four children, all fifteen years or under, who 
were seriously wounded by the rioters. One Christian Brother 
was ‘stripped naked and forced to run the gauntlet down the 
middle of the street, whilst another, also stripped, was laden 
with a cross made of two railroad ties and was compelled to 
drag it around the streets while urged on with blows and ribald 
cries. Even the dead did not escape. In the convents of the 
Magdalenas, the Jeronimas, and the Capuchinas, the mob broke 
into the crypts and cemeteries where: the nuns were buried, 
exhumed the bodies of some fourteen of them in the first, twelve 
in the second, and twelve in the third convent, and paraded 
them around the streets, made bonfires in which they were 
burned, and threw them by the wayside. 

Leaving out the damage inflicted on churches and convents 
—some of the most beautiful architectural monuments of Bar- 
celona, like San Pablo del Campo and San Pedro de las Puellas, 
were destroyed—the mob annihilated more educational estab- 
lishments than can be reared again in many years. If the re- 
volt was intended in any possible sense as a movement in favor 
of popular education, as has been asserted more than once, it 
certainly achieved the very opposite result. These are some of 
the educational institutions destroyed, and the number of pupils 
which were educated in them: Pious Schools (Escolapios), 500 
scholars, 200 of them free; San Andres Asylum, 156 children 
of workingmen, free; Asylum-Nursety of the Holy Family, 
kindergarten for 80 children and 500 girls, free; College of St. 
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Peter Claver, 400 scholars, day and night schools, free; Con- 
vent of Loreto, 150 girls, boarders; Franciscan Nuns, 150 girls, 
free, and 250 in Sunday-Schools; Immaculate Conception, 250 
girls, boarders; Girls’ College of Salesian Sisters, 300 students, 
70 night students, free; Convent of the Adoration, 80 girl stu- 
dents; Working Women’s Free Schools at San Andres, 600 
workingwomen scholars, free; Boy’s College at San José, 250 
students; Workingmen’s Institute at Pueblo Nuevo, 200 pupils, 
free; Catholic Club at Pekin, 80 fishermen’s children, free; 
Manual Training School at Las Corts, 100 boys, free; Asylum 
in Aldeva Street, 800 children of workingmen, educated free; 
Dominican Nuns, 150 girl students. It has become incumbent 
upon the city of Barcelona to supply provision for the three 
thousand to four thousand of its school children, who were thus 
summarily deprived of their right to education. 

Barcelona and her citizens feel keenly the mad hand of an- 
archy which has undone the work of years in their beautiful 
city. Once they hoped that she would rival Nice and Mentone 
as a Mediterranean resort, as a delightful capital to welcome 
the tourist and the seeker for rest in delightful surroundings ; 
but when anarchy, arson, and riot hold sway there, the stranger 
cannot be tempted to tarry long. Barcelona’s people hope now 
for a period of rest and quiet, a period of convalescence and 
upbuilding, a period of right thinking and orderly life, so as 
to convince the outside world that peace and harmony reign 
there once more. 
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THE WAY OF HAPPINESS. 


BY GERTRUDE E, MAcQUIGG. 


MERHIE gate swung back noiselessly, and before she 
realized it, the child was in the garden. She 
touched the roses caressingly, almost ecstatically 
—brushing them slowly against her flushed 

= cheeks, her eyes, her full red lips—whispering 
to them in a babyish monotone of tenderness. From his open 
door the Grouchy Man regarded her quietly. Oh, the pathetic 
eagerness of her little brown hands! He thrilled responsively, 
and, misunderstanding both cause and effect, said aloud: ‘It 
seems we are all cursed with unsatisfied longing.” 

She dropped her lunch pail with a clatter when she saw 
him coming toward her. 

**Don’t look so scared,” he added gruffly. 

**You—you have such beautiful flowers,” she faltered. ‘I 
just love flowers.” 

“Oh, you do?” And all at once he smiled, a smile so 
transfiguring that the child caught her breath. 

‘*What is it?” he asked. 

‘*When you laugh I’m not afraid of you.” 

‘‘Why should you be afraid of me?” he demanded, look- 
ing at his thin, white hands. 

“Because you’re the Grouchy Man.” 

He reached down and stilled the nervous whirling of her 
sunbonnet. 

‘* Come here,’”’ he said deliberately, leading the child to a 
seat under the pepper trees. ‘‘Is that what they call me in 
this valley of toil?” 

She looked up at him, reclaiming her hand. After all he 
seemed more sad than grouchy. 

‘‘What is a valley of toil?” she asked shyly. 

He looked across the roses to the mountains blue in the 
distance. 

“It’s a place of empty hands and hearts that are never 
filled, a region of striving and working, of petty struggle, 
where—” 
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“But taking care of flowers is such beautiful work,” she 
interrupted, ‘‘ and that’s all you have to do.” 

“That’s just it, little girl,’ he said quietly. ‘It’s all I 
have—to do!” 

*‘I don’t see,” she murmured. : 

“Some day you will see,” he answered. ‘In the meantime, 
we go on working until we’re tired enough to sleep—you for 
something to eat; I—to forget.” 

She leaned forward and touched him. ‘‘Do you know 
what I do when I want to forget?” 

‘You, child? Do you have things to forget?” His tone 
was condescendingly humorous. 

“Oh, yes”; she answered, smiling, “sometimes I’m lonely 
—and then there’s the mortgage. I don’t know what it is, 
but it’s something dreadful, mother says.” 

“And what do you do?” 

“I go to the country across the blue mountains—not really 
truly,” she explained hesitatingly, ‘‘but I’m sure it is there— 
and every one does what he loves best to do, and lives in a 
beautiful house, and smiles all the time, and—” She stopped 
suddenly, a great shyness creeping over her. ‘You can’t 
catch me,” she cried; and the Grouchy Man chased her in 
and out among the roses, and through the long grass under 
the peppers, until they both sank panting into the greenness. 
She was tossed and tumbled, laughing till the tears ran down 
her freckled cheeks, and her short pig-tail shook up and down. 

A shade fell over the garden, softening the colors and 
gathering them into a mass. The sun had passed behind the 
mountains of Romance Land. 

‘I must be going,” she said wistfully. 

“But you'll come again, won’t you, and tell me of your 
land beyond the sunset?” 

“It’s not a real country,’ 
make-believe.”’ 

“It’s the only real country, child,” he assured her. ‘I’ve 
caught glimpses of it. Hold out your dress,” he added some- 
what gruffly, and slipped an armful of roses into it. 

“Oh!” she cried opening her eyes very wide. He turned 
and strode toward the house. 

‘“‘ Good-bye”; he said when she reached the gate. 

‘* Good-bye”; she called. ‘I’m coming again some day.” 


* she reminded him. ‘It’s just 
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‘“‘That I may watch your dreams die?” He shivered in 
the chill that crept through the garden. For a few moments 
he paused; then went in and carefully shut the door. 

It was indeed a valley of toil to which ill-health had 
brought the Grouchy Man. In a few scattered cottages were 
men and women, strong, undemonstrative, born of those who 
fought their way from the far East to seek a home and sur« 
tenance in a new country. Between these toilers and a disap- 
pointed exile tending roses, there must inevitably lie a path- 
less desert. 

And so, in his infinite wisdom, the dream-god gave the 
Grouchy Man and the child—each other. 

Sometimes, in response to her youth, the Grouchy Man 
romped with her or wove a fairy fabric of ever-changing wone 
der from marvelous facts. Often he was very gruff and closed 
his door against all entreaties; but the child had learned that 
gruffness more often means sorrow than ill-humor. Thus their 
friendship grew, slowly perhaps, because unconsciously. 

There came a day when she found him with his face on his 
arms, lying in the grass under the pepper trees, She paused 
for a moment in surprise, then sat down beside him touching 
him shyly. 

“I know what you’re thinking of,” she whispered. 

He raised his head, his face almost gray in the shadow. 

“Oh, you poor Grouchy Man!” she cried reaching out to 
him with the mother-instinct of a little girl. 

““Go home, child. I cannot play to-day.” But he caught 
her brown hands and held them close against him. 

_ She sat quite still fora long time. Mother said the Grouchy 
Man was very sick. She leaned forward and kissed him, a 
moist little kiss, somewhere near his ear. 

“I know”—she waited a moment—‘“‘you’re thinking of 
the time when you saw the Wonderland; aren’t you?” 

‘““Yes”’; he answered. 

“Tell me about it,” she pleaded. 

‘*Well,” he began wearily, the words a cloak for his pain, 
‘tin the Wonderland I saw Success. I worked day and night, 
from year to year, until my goal was almost reached; and 
then ”’—his ‘voice faltered—‘‘ you cannot understand, childie; 
but it’s the greatest thing in the world—it’s happiness.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. ‘I don’t believe it!” 
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For a few moments they were silent. She noticed that his 
mouth quivered, and remembered how her own red lips trem- 
bled when she wanted to cry. The need of saying something 
came to her. 

“When father broke his leg last spring,” she said soberly, 
‘he said he did not care to live, if he could not go on work- 
ing for mother and me.” 

“For mother and you?” he repeated, a subtle change com- 
ing over his face, softening the lines about his mouth. He 
raised himself and drew her to her feet. ‘‘ Come, little child,” 
he said huskily, leading her through the flowers to the gate. 

“But I don’t want to go,” she pleaded, lifting her arms to 
him. “ Don’t you wish you had a little ‘girl like me? Wouldn’t 
it make you happy ?” 

The words were childishly nities He unclasped her 
hands and held them in his own. “I don’t know what I wish 
to-day.” 

Then she left him. The next day she paused by the gate 
on her way to the store. The Grouchy Man was working 
among his roses, singing the chorus of an old college song. 

‘* Holloa, little girl’’; he called merrily, ‘“‘ going to school ?” 

“No, you foolish Groucky Man; it’s a holiday.” 

“That’s fine!” he cried. ‘‘Come and have lunch in Ro- 
mance Land.” 

“‘Oh!” she exclaimed, swinging on the gate. “I’d just 
love to. Shall I come early and help set the table?” 

“Not too early, or I won’t have any work done,” he re- 
plied sharply, continuing his digging. 

The child hurried along to the cottage near the summit of 
the hill. 

‘*What do you think?” she called as she opened the door 
and ran into the kitchen to her mother. ‘‘ The Grouchy Man 
wants me to come to lunch to-day. We’re going to have a 
party.” 

The woman looked down thoughtfully. “I don’t know 
whether I want you to go,” she said. “I'll not have you 
crying yourself to sleep again because of him.” 

“Oh, Mother!” she begged, “he’s almost well to-day; he 
was singing when I came along.” 

“Well, he has helped you with your lessons; and it’s not 
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for me to keep a little pleasure from one so near dying; so 
put away the things, and you’d better wear a clean dress.” 

‘May I put on my blue one?” She drew her mother 
down to her and kissed her. 

‘And your blue hair-ribbon, too, if you like.” 

**Oh, Mother!” 

The child untied the packages from the store and poured 
the sugar into the crock, wondering if the snow on the moun- 
tains was as white and glistening, and wishing that the beans 
which she let slip through her fingers were great pearls, so 
that she might have a necklace to wear at the Grouchy Man’s 
party! The butter she laid in the cooler—was there gold as 
bright in her Country of Dreams? 

At last she was standing among the roses, and the Grouchy 
Man was laughing at her. 

‘* Where shall we set the table?” he asked, carrying it out 
of the house. 

‘Under the pepper trees, where we can’t see anything but 
the flowers and the mountains.” 

Her conscious flinging aside of the sordid actual touched 
him keenly. ‘‘ You child,” he said softly, and then he smiled, 
“to-day we live in the Country o’ Dreams.” 

“You know I’m a Duchess,” she told him while she ar- 
ranged the dishes and he brought out the most tempting things 
to eat. ‘‘And I have beautiful curls, and—” 

“‘So I see,” he laughed, catching hold of her straight pig- 
tail and giving it a tweak. 

“‘Can’t you play make-believe?” she cried indignantly. 
“‘ The ladies in Wonderland always wear curls,” 

“How do you know?” 

‘*Because they are beautiful,’ she answered, watching him 
as he passed her a plate heaping with goodies. 

“The ladies or the curls?” 

She looked at him from the golden heights of her imagina- 
tion in a half-pitying, half-condescending way. ‘‘ Your coat is 
of satin, you Grouchy Man, just the color of the snow on the 
mountains at sunset.” 

“And how does my rosy-hued garment become me?” he 
said, giving a pat here and there to his khaki coat. She paused 
to consider, a piece of bread and jam raised to her lips. 
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“You look like a king,” she decided critically, ‘‘and you’re 
big and strong and well,” she added, emphasizing each word. 

‘* Let us live always in the Land of Make- Believe,” he said. 
She felt the bitterness in his voice, and stretched out her hand 
to him across the table. There was strawberry jam on the 
fingers, but he grasped them unheedingly. 

‘““Some day we’re going to Wonderland together, aren’t 
we, where we won’t have to make-believe ?” 

‘Yes, yes”; he said, bringing a box out of his pocket; 
‘“‘here’s something from across the mountains, for the lady 
with beautiful curls.” 

‘*Really and truly?” she demanded. ‘Cross your heart?” 
And then came an excited whisper: “‘Oh!” And another 
softer: ‘‘M-m-m-m!” as she laid back the tissue paper and 
disclosed the bright rows of many-colored candies. 

“‘Aren’t they beautiful? Oh, don’t you think this one 
lovely ?” 

“‘Oh, childie, I do!” he agreed. 

“Tt’s just the color of your eyes,” she murmured thought- 
fully. 

“Do you really think it?” 

‘See!’ she exclaimed triumphantly, holding it up where 
the sun could brighten it. 

“‘Can’t something be done?” 

“Yes”; and laughing with a childish abandon of gaiety 
she ate it. 

‘I want another piece of cake,” she said presently. ‘‘I 
just love cake with frosting,” and she pressed each brown 
finger between her lips. ‘‘ Mother never buys cake with frost- 
ing; but once when I was sick, she baked a tiny cake all shiny 
white on top.” 

Soon the golden hours passed: the stories of the Wonder- 
land were finished, the romp among the roses, and the happy 
idle moments in the grass, listening to the Grouchy Man, 
watching him with eyes blue as the heavens and wide, were 
now a memory. 


The Grouchy Man stood on the steps of the hill cottage. 
He was breathing hard, and in the sunlight that slanted low 
over the mountains he looked tired and old. For two days 
he had watched and waited, for two days he had worked 
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among his flowers, restless and alone. Now with his arms full 
of roses he had come to seek the child. It was the first time 
he had approached the place she called home, and its bleak 
cleanliness chilled him. Through the open door came the 
sound of voices, and something in the tenderness of the low 
tones seemed to make more insistent the Why within him. 

‘* Mother, isn’t it fine?” 

** What, darling ?” 

And then the answer, each word sweet with content and 
child-love. ‘‘ Just being here with you, with your arms around 
me.” 

*Mother’s dearie!” 

A long pause, a silence golden held them. A rose slipped 
to the doorstep, but the man did not notice it. 

‘* Mother, what is happiness ?”’ 

‘Well, little one,” came the answer, ‘‘I reckon it’s the 
having what you choose above all else.” 

‘‘I know what you choose,” was the eager response, “‘ just 
having father and me.” 

‘*T guess you’re right, dearie.” 

‘But you work so hard,” the child reasoned tenderly ; 
‘fand you’re all tired out, and sometimes sick.” 

“Yes, girlie.” 

There was a quick sob, and very slowly the child spoke. 
Each word was uttered with a pitiful distinctness: “* Then— 
happiness is pain.” 

The old man rather felt than heard the sudden impulsive 
movement of her body as she clung to the woman. 

*‘ And the Wonderland beyond the mountains—oh, my poor 
Grouchy Man!” 

The man without stooped and laid the roses with uncon- 
scious tenderness on the doorstep. 

‘* Dearest,” he heard the young voice exclaim, “ you’re 
crying, your eyes are shining bright. I’m going to tell the 
dear Grouchy Man, there’s something better than a City of 
Dreams.” 

‘* What, darling ?” 

The man leaned forward. 

‘* Just this, Mother.” 

He turned away, walking slowly across the yard and down 
the ,hill, through the warm glow that spread over the brown 
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earth. At first he was conscious only of surprise, an aston- 
ishment in which every sense seemed suspended. Fear un- 
reasoning came to him with its passion of pain. Mechanically 
he walked along the road between the scrubby rows of dusty 
eucalyptus trees. Fear of the change within him made him 
shrink from the awakening instincts that had lain dormant all 
his life, a human longing for love and companionship. Some- 
how the sorrow he had treasured in his heart, ennobled by 
the anguish of resignation, kept perpetually upon the altar of 
his devotion, had become a thing of impotence, inadequate to 
the best that was in him. It was not that his ideal had be- 
come ignoble; for the success that he coveted in the scien- 
tific world was worthy of human effort; but he no longer 
thought its accomplishment the greatest happiness, nor felt its 
loss the deepest pain. 

Through the long years thought Jed him pitilessly. As one 
apart, he saw the lonely enthusiasm of his boyhood, when he 
had looked forward toa great attainment; the joy of the days 
when he had felt it almost within his grasp; the time, six years 
ago, when death first became his companion. From this far- 
away valley he had watched the strides of men, not abler than 
he, but physically stronger. He had seen them near the fulfill- 
ment of his ideal. He had seen them fail where he might have 
succeeded. He envied them opportunity. The bitterness was 
sometimes deadened by physical pain, but he became indiffer- 
ent in his happier moments, defiant in his darker days. 

The man stopped and looked across the valley to the cot- 
tage in the sunset light. 

‘“‘Then happiness is pain,” he repeated wearily. Ah, what 
was his endurance of grief, his bravery of submission, to the 
power of this woman who had found happiness—the wonder of 
this little child who accepted it as the highest and best? He 
walked on rather quickly. Anger took possession of him. 
Why could he not have gone on quietly to the end, cherishing 
his sorrow, his disappointed ambitions? The time was close at 
hand. Oh, that he should have to learn from these unlettered 
people, that he had failed, failed in his fundamental percep- 
tions. There is a higher motive for human effort than ambi- 
tion to succeed. His anger died away as suddenly as it had 
come. He opened his gate and going in, closed it with his 
“accustomed care. He walked among the roses, which caught 
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at his garments as he passed. He reached out and touched 
those nearest him with cold, sensitive fingers. They were a 
verydntimate part of his life, these silent witnesses to his daily 
work, his monotonous struggles, and, in a few golden moments, to 
his romps with a child who had led him laughing along the 
dream paths of a youth he had never known. 

Far away the sunset glowed and burned into the snow of 
the mountains, and the man gazed deep into the distant glory, 
his eyes wide open, his brow strained and contracted. He 
smiled, and for a moment the lines of mental agony softened; 
his mouth became tender, boyish, for he remembered that once 
in the Romance Country he had worn a coat of just that color, 
and a Duchess had shaken her curls while she chatted merrily 
over the teacups. Oh, golden curls, and rose-colored satin 
coat! 

The brief Western twilight gathered the Valley of Toil into 
the peace of its darkness, and, as if in greeting of night, the 
roses sent upward to meet it a myriad of subtle breaths of fra- 
grance. The Grouchy Man approached his cabin and paused at 
the door as he had often done in the long ago. It was long ago, 
the time before the child’s coming, for a word, a thought can 
separate hour from hour by an zon of feeling. He was con- 
scious of clenching his hands, of holding his breath, of the tense 
rigidity of his entire body. He entered the house and built a 
fire on the rough stone hearth—deliberately, heedfully, as he 
did everything—and fanned it until the room was aglow with 
light. Taking a box from the table he sat down by the fire, 
and unlocking it, selected a large document from its contents. 
This he spread out upon his knees and read through carefully. 
It was very short, a last will and testament, bequeathing all he 
had to the scientific institution to whose work he had sacri- 
ficed his health. Suddenly, determination making his face stern, 
he held the paper to the flames and watched it burn until only 
a few charred fragments remained. 

For a long time he sat motionless, his face resting on his 
tightly clasped hands. In the faint glow of the dying fire 
his figure looked strangely boyish. With the instinct of primi- 
tive man he reached out into the pitiless stillness for help. 
Characteristic of himself, it was not relief he prayed for, but 
the strength to endure. 

Darkness, silence, and solitude surrounded him. Like the 
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sweep of ocean over rocks and shore, grief seized him, rising 
over his resistance, drawing him into its passion, lifting his soul, 
broadening his mind, as it deepened his anguish. His nerves 
relaxed their tension, his white, slender hands unclenched, his 
shoulders trembled with the force of his emotion, and he sob- 
bed, the hard, dry sobs that wring the soul. Gradually, as time 
passed, the little, wild, insistent voices of the country made 
themselves heard and filled the night with their murmurs. A 
radiance of mist brightened the little room, and fell luminous 
about the stooping figure. The man raised himself slowly, 
stretched out his hand to the table, rested a moment against a 
chair, and finally, stood by the window. The moon had risen 
from the heart of Romance Land, and above the blue mountains 
was shining down upon the Valley of Toil, asleep in the hollow 
of the hills. In the distance rose the eucalyptus trees, straight 
and tall, hiding the child’s home within their shadow. 

And the Grouchy Man saw her future as his desire would 
build it, a radiant future, into which she carried the white 
wisdom of her childhood. Some day he would plan out the 
details, when he was not so tired, and to-morrow he would 
make a new will, against the time when his guardianship would 
cease. 

As he turned from the window, a rare, transfiguring smile 
illumined his face, and its radiance still lingered about his boy- 
ish mouth when they found him in the morning, mercifully be- 
fore the coming of the child. 

And her future? Surely the dream-god would not close 
the gates upon the Way of Happiness! 
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Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s first novel, 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. One Poor Scruple, was an event in 
By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Catholic literature—and a surprise. 
A story from her pen is still an 
event, though no longer a surprise. She never had to serve 
the usual apprenticeship in the craft of fiction-writing; her first 
effort was a password which admitted her among the masters. 
Her Catholic problem-novels have added to her fame. The 
present book® does not attempt to handle the larger issues. 
It deals with society and souls. The general outlines of the 
story are easily drawn. By mistake the will of an English 
General, killed in the Boer War, is sent to the wrong woman 
—a very wrong woman—who takes advantage of the possession 
of it to inherit under the terms of a previous will, to the hurt 
and confusion of the General’s wife. Molly Carew, the daughter 
of the fraudulent legatee, falls heir to the property, at first in 
good faith. Molly is, in old-fashioned parlance, though not in 
old-fashioned style, the villain and the heroine of the story. 
That is as much of the plot as it is fair for a reviewer to dis- 
close. At any rate, the interest in the plot is subordinate to 
the portrayal and development of character. It is in the latter 
field that Mrs. Ward’s genius shows itself most in this work. 
The characters are drawn with insight and delicacy. The ma- 
jority of them are non-Catholic, but a Catholic atmosphere 
pervades the work, which grows finally and naturally into a 
manifestation of the strength of the Catholic faith and ideals 
of life. The priests are fine types, depicted as if from life. 
Father Mark Molyneux is a delightful figure, and the same 
may be said of his friend, the old blind Canon, 


The collected poems of Miss 

MISS GUINEY’S COLLECTED Louise Imogen Guiney,t which 

POEMS. are but freshly come from the 

press, may be reckoned an event 

in letters. It is not a little matter that from our great but 

" * Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
ons. 


t Happy Ending. The Collected Lyrics of Louise Imogen Guiney, Boston & New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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scarcely critical country, and from our own faithful but not 
yet literary people, should come this poet of rare distinction. 
The culture of the Older World—all the heritage of a gracious 
and brooding past—have entered into Miss Guiney’s spirit; 
and, withal, that high courage which breathes from her own 
St. George: 


“Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart's desire: 
A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire!” 


Happy Ending contains lyrics from several previous vol- 
umes, with additional poems of recent years. ‘‘ The Kings,” a 
poem of noble spirit and music, is given the opening pages— 
followed by a Nature piece of compelling imaginative power. 
There are five exquisite and heart-reaching little carols for 
Christmastide (one of which, “Gifts,” appeared recently in THz 
CATHOLIC WORLD), a series of sonnets upon London and Ox- 
ford, a Franciscan lyric of most tender beauty, the ever lovely 
‘Song of the Lilac,” and a variety of poems upon many themes. 

There is about Miss Guiney’s work a subtle swiftness of 
thought and feeling which is akin to our lost Lionel Johnson. 
There is a most inviolate service of Truth in Beauty, and that 
‘‘ frugal closeness of style’’ (as Pater has called it!) which is 
the hall-mark of the artist who is at the self-same time a 
scholar. Her volume should be welcomed by all those who 
prize the best in modern Catholic literature. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia* scores 

CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. another success. That dictum 

; sounds like a newspaper headline, 

but one’s opinions of the work demand a large-type style of 

expression as one realizes, in going through it, the vast nature 

of the task and the ability with which it is being carried out. 

If there be any pious depressionists who are afflicted with the 

feeling that Catholicity is aloof from the onward spirit of the 

times, the continuous success of this large project should give 
them a cheerful disappointment. 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V1, Fathers—Gregory. New York: Robert Appleton 
Company. 
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Looking at this volume, first from the viewpoint of mere 
figures, we have 1,600 closely printed columns of well-digested 
matter, with 26 full-page illustrations, including three in color, 
hundreds of smaller photogravures, and maps of France, Ger- 
many, Palestine (in the Old Testament period and also in the 
time of Christ), and Fra Mauro’s remarkable map of the world 
drawn in 1459, the last in illustration of a fine article on 
“Geography and the Church,” by Otto Hartig, of the Royal 
Library, Munich. 

On glancing over the variety of subjects treated—history, 
biography, hagiology, theology, ethics, biblical topics, canon 
law, philosophy, the sciences, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music—one is reminded of Mr. Chesterton’s answer to the 
bigots who said that there was a conspiracy among literary 
men to give prominence to the Catholic Church. It is impos- 
sible, as he says, to talk about the activities of humanity in 
Western civilization without giving prominence to the Catholic 
Church; it might be said with more plausability that there is 
a conspiracy among writers to make mention of the continent 
of America. 

The present volume opens with an article by Dom John 
Chapman on the “ Fathers of the Church,” which is one of the 
best articles ever contributed to a general encyclopedia. In‘ 
selection of matter, mode of treatment, and clearness of pree 
sentation, it is a model for others of its kind. Dom Chapman 
moves over the vast field of patristic learning with a seeming 
leisure, but he covers the ground. He presents excellent sum- 
maries of periods and schools, and analyses of specially impor- 
tant theories, notably that of St. Vincent of Lerins. 

The two most important theological articles are those on 
“God,” by Dr. Toner, and on “ Grace,” by Dr. Pohle. Both 
topics are amply treated from the historical as well as the 
argumentative side. Father Maher’s article on “ Free- Will,” 
in the section of it devoted to the theological controversies on 
this question, is a good supplement to Dr. Pohle’s dissertation. 
Father Maher, in his whole treatment of the subject, historical, 
theological, and philosophical, is, as might be expected, lucid and 
convincing, though more space might have been devoted to the 
proofs for freedom. Dr. Arendzen’s article on “‘ Gnosticism ”’ is 
full of information. The numerous contributions by Kirsch on 
“Early Popes and Martyrs” are ‘scholarly and accurate. The 
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same praise is merited by the work of Adrian Fortescue on the 
“ Gradual,” ‘‘Greece,” and other topics. There are several 
good articles under the general rubric ‘‘Geography.’’ Souvay’s 
article on “ Biblical Geography” contains an exhaustive dic- 
tionary of places connected with Holy Writ, a fact which it is 
well to remember in consulting the cyclopedia for information 
along this line. ‘‘Geography and the Church,” by Hartig,”’ is 
a splendid survey of the debt that geographical science owes 
to Catholics. Especially noteworthy among the numerous bio- 
logical articles are ‘‘ Galileo,’”’ by Father John Gerard, S.J.—a 
competent and honest handling of a difficult theme; and “St. 
Francis of Assisi,” by Paschal Robinson, O.F.M.—a charming 
treatment of a charming character. The space given to St. 
Francis Xavier is too brief; a presentation of the evidence for 
his miracles should have found place in such a work of refer- 
ence as this. Deserving of note are the articles on “ Friars 
Minor,” by Rev. Michael Bihl, and on “Gothic Art” (very 
well illustrated), by Ralph Adams Cram. In this volume are 
also general articles on ‘“‘ France” and ‘‘Germany.” The names 
of the authors, Georges Goyau and Martin Spahn, vouch for 
their excellence. Professor Remy handles, with his usual 
mastership, the topic of ‘German Literature.” Useful and in- 
forming contributions are those on “French and German 
Catholics in the United States”; also one on “‘ Greek Churches 
in this Country,” by Andrew Shipman; and one on the ‘‘ Greek 
Churches in General,” by S. Vailhé. 


When in the early “ sixties” Gari- 

GARIBALDI AND THE baldi visited England, he met in 
THOUSAND. some quarters with a reception 

By G. M. Trevelyan. that was enthusiastic to the point 

of extravagance. Crowds lined the 

streets to welcome him as ‘‘an uncrowned king,” Cabinet 
Ministers entertained him, ladies were said to have knelt be- 
fore him as the Apostle of Freedom. Queen Victoria and 
Disraeli, on the other hand, were conspicuously opposed to 
these demonstrations; and a letter of Cardinal Manning’s af- 
firms that ‘‘Her Majesty acted like a queen and a woman in 
putting a stop to all this seditious tomfoolery about Garibaldi.” 
Newman, in a sermon, had already characterized the Piedmon- 
tese army as “‘a band of sacrilegious robbers.” Cardinal Wise- 
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man made the Garibaldi reception the occasion of an indig- 
nant pastoral, in which he called attention to the fact that the 
Anglican Hierarchy had been at pains to pay extraordinary 
public honor to a self-proclaimed representative of infidelity 
and disloyalty, and incidentally he exacted a retractation from 
The Times when it questioned the accuracy of his description 
of Garibaldi. . 

These things serve to remind us of the significance which 
the person of the red-shirted hero has ever had for the sup- 
porters and the opponents of the Papacy; and they lead us to 
expect that a man so pronounced in his political and religious 
sympathies as Mr. Trevelyan will hardly write about Garibaldi 
with a single eye to the portrayal of his subject and with no 
display of deep-rooted prejudices and masterful prepossessions. 
Any one who recalls the strong anti-clerical bias manifested 
in the fourth and fifth chapters of Mr. Trevelyan’s Eng- 
land in the Age of Wycliffe, will be prepared to encounter 
in the new volume a display of the same characteristics. 
Again, Mr, Trevelyan—as The Spectator has warned him—is 
exuberant and poetical in disposition rather than classical and 
restrained. It is literature he is making, not mere facts that 
he is recording. We may, then, anticipate rather an impres- 
sionistic treatment of a subject that lends itself so easily to 
the romantic imagination and the heroic style as the epic of 
Garibaldi’s raid into Sicily.* Priests and conservatives, under 
the stress of dramatic requirements, are apt to figure there as 
villains and tyrants; revolutionaries and filibusters as heroes 
and patriots. But a very different sort of impression could be 
conveyed by an artist disposed to subject the same details to 
another kind of treatment. Hence, without denying the care 
and accuracy with which our author has examined into and 
recorded actual incidents, we are convinced that he does not 
help the reader toward the formation of a just judgment with 
regard to the larger issues involved in the movements that 
made the Dictator of the Two Sicilies so picturesquely famous. 
By way of instance: 

The rest of Italy outside of Piedmont, he says, “was ex- 
posed to the absolute power of priests, of foreigners, of native 
despots, bound together in a close triple alliance against the 


* Garibaldi and the Thousand. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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rights of the laity, personal freedom, and Italian independence” 


(p. 1). The making of Italy was “‘the dismemberment of the 
most ancient and terrible Theocracy of the Western world” 
(p. 3). He speaks of a conspiracy “formed by Naples, the 
Pope, Austria, and the expelled rulers of Modena and Parma” 
(p. 138); and says that it became “the urgent duty of the 
rulers of Piedmont, in self-defence, if for no other reason, to 
destroy the Papal and Neapolitan Kingdoms” (p. 138). 

We present these passages to illustrate our affirmation that 
the author is doing the work of a painter, not of a photogra- 
pher; and we add the following description of Garibaldi— 
rather too highly colored for the pen of a mere historian: 
‘The fond simplicity of a child, the sensitive, tender humanity 
of a woman, the steady valor of a soldier, the good-hearted- 
ness and hardihood of a sailor, the imposing majesty of a king 
like Charlemagne, the brotherliness and universal sympathy of 
a democrat like Walt Whitman, the spiritual depth and fire of 
a poet, and an Olympian calm that was personal to himself, 
all plainly marked in his port and presence, his voice and eyes, 
made him not the greatest, but the most unique figure of the 
age” (p. 36). 

With the freedom bestowed upon him by his sympathies 
and his poetic gift, the author has made a delightfully enter- 
taining book out of the romantic adventures of that favored 
son of fortune who, as a matter of history, really did achieve 
successes that seem to surpass anything else recorded in the 
annals of modern warfare. Documents, letters, conversations 
with veterans, personal visits to battlefields, searches in libra- 
ries and letter-files have put the writer in possession of a mass 
of details, out of which he has been able to construct a tale 
of most extraordinary charm. The times, the land, the people, 
the sudden caprices of chance, the amazing coincidences, the 
desperate risks, the cunning treacheries, and the incredible 
blunders, all combine into a romance not easily credited and 
yet actually true. Little wonder that imaginative Italians have 
sometimes magnified the hero of this drama into a sort of 
demigod. Little wonder that a writer of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
strength and fervor has woven the facts into one of the most 
entertaining of bocks. 
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Nearly a century ago a foreign 

THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. critic wrote: ‘‘ What they call ‘con- 

By Dr. Otis. sumption’ kills the Americans as 

if they were perpetually in battle; 

but they speak of it as if it were in no way their concern, 

rather as if God sent it for some reason of His own.” To be 

impressed with the contrast between the spirit above described 

and that beginning to prevail at the present day, and to real- 

ize why and by what means the transformation has been brought 

about, one has but to glance at a new volume,* written by the 

Director of the National Tuberculosis Association. And most 

of this striking transformation, be it said, has been effected 
within the last fifteen years. 

The anti-tuberculosis movement may be very properly de- 
scribed as a great humane crusade against one of the most 
dreaded agents of suffering and of death. The gradual en- 
lightenment first.of the medical fraternity and then of the masses 
as to the origin and the nature of the terrible disease, the suc- 
cess attending the patient search for preventive and remedial 
methods of treatment, the campaign to organize a world-wide 
attack upon the common causes of the disease, these are sec- 
ondary topics of interest in Dr. Otis’ volume, which has as its 
chief aim and its principal utility the imparting of simple and 
thorough information to the reader concerning the ordinary but 
indispensable measures upon which the fate of millions of threat- 
ened consumptives will depend. 

The book is nicely divided and readily intelligible. An 
index would have been an improvement. 


Another book,f which embodies 

HOW TWO HUNDRED CHIL- matter previously published in the 
DREN LIVE AND LEARN. magazine now known as The Sur- 
By R. R. Reeder. vey, is Dr. Reeder’s description of 

the method of education which 

obtains among the two hundred orphans of whom he has charge. 
As pictured in these pages, the orphanage in question is a 
strong instrument for good and is in the hands of a man pos- 
sessed of much common sense. The chapters include “ Punish- 


* The Great White Plague: Tuberculosis, By Edward QO. Otis, M.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 

tHew Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. By Rudolph R. Reeder. New York: 
Chartties Publication Committee. 
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ment,” ‘Moral Training,” and “ Religious Instruction.” The 


author sets down his conviction that the attempt to impart 
moral instruction without religious training is practically hope- 
less, and that for the state to go blindly ahead with a great 
system of public education, while making no provision what- 
ever for religious instruction, is ‘‘to maintain an enterprise at 
great cost with no assurance of safe returns on the investment.” 
He suggests that most Sunday-Schools would be improved 
greatly if some plan were adopted by which they might make 
use of the splendid public education plant. 


Much enthusiasm and a very prac- 
SOCIAL FORCES. tical type of wisdom combine to 
By E. T. Devine, Ph.D, make Dr. Devine’s utterances at 
once attractive and valuable. For 
the past three years he has been sending forth very steadily 
a series of editorials upon significant social facts of the present 
time. Twenty-five of these gathered together make up the 
handsomely printed little volume that has just issued from the 
press.* The author is a characteristically careful writer, and 
advocates unquestionable truths with convincing arguments. 
He displays in an admirable degree the spirit which will unite 
varied interests in a strong, united effort against a common 
foe. The poor, the sick, the prisoner, will have much to be 
thankful for in the spread of Dr. Devine’s teaching. 


In a romance which is twined about 

THE GOD OF LOVE. the immortal figure of Dante by a 

By J. H. McCarthy. highly imaginative and resourceful 
artist we may look for something 

more than an ordinary novel. And so, indeed, The God of 
Lovet proves to be. True, a tale of the sort can never be 
wholly satisfying, and liberties taken with the facts recorded 
by Dante himself in the Vita Nuova will, of course, chill the 
enthusiasm of the discriminating reader. Yet there isso much 
to interest and even fascinate in the style of writing, so lively 
a sketch of familiar types and places, so serene and lofty an 
idealism shining out in the story of the great love of the 


:  * Social Forces. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. ; 

. +t The God of Love, By Justin Huntly McCarthy. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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world’s great poet, that the time devoted to this quaint narra- 
tive, which “claims to set forth, in something like narrative 
form, an account of the loves of Dante and Beatrice,” is profit- 
ably spent. 


The Crime Problem* contains prac- 

THE CRIME PROBLEM. tical discussions of very pertinent 

questions connected with our penal 

system. Written by a man unmistakably experienced and deeply 

interested in the improvement of existing conditions, the book 

affords the thoughtful reader much matter for careful reflection. 

A great many instructive facts are noted and useful compari- 

sons made between different systems of discipline. The ear- 

nestness of the author seems to be intense; his literary style is 
preposterous, 


It is several years since the pres- 
SERMONS. ent Holy Pontiff issued his Ency- 
clical on Christian Doctrine, De 
Christiana Doctrina Tradenda,t} and insisted upon the use of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent as a text-book for cateche- 
tical instruction throughout the world. It is true there was no 
lack of books in English devoted to the explanation of the 
catechism and Catholic teaching: the works of Bishop Hagan, 
of Fathers Power and Howe, are familiar to all catechists. But 
these books aimed at supplying outlines of material for in- 
struction, .What was now desired was a book that would mold 
and cast that material into suitable shape and supply some- 
thing practical, familiar, and adapted to the needs and capaci- 
ties of the ordinary congregation; there was need of a manual 
that would apply the material already at hand in the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent to a course of plain, simple, effective, 
instructions. 

Such a work already existed in Italian, the Catechetical In- 
structions of the Very Rev. Angelo Raineri. From the early 
days of his priesthood, this zealous priest had devoted himself 
to this work. Week after week thousands thronged to the 
cathedral of Milan attracted by his clear, orderly, pious, and 
impressive instructions on the Roman catechism. Forty-five 


* The Crime Problem: Whatte Do About lt. Howto Dolt. By Colonel Vincent Myron 
Masten. Elmira, N. Y,: Star-Gazette Company. 

tA Compendium o7 Catechetical Instructions, The Commandments—Raineri-Hagan, 
New York : Benziger Brothers. 
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years were devoted to the scrupulous preparation and correction 
of these instructions. It is an adaptation of these instructions 
that Rev. John Hagan, Vice-Rector of the Irish College in 
Rome, now presents to English readers. The present volumes 
treat of the Commandments, Besides giving us Father Raineri’s 
work in English dress, they also embody a new translation of 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent and a translation of the 
Catechism of Pope Pius X. English readers will be struck by 
the clearness of exposition, the orderly. treatment, the frequent 
and appropriate use of Holy Scripture. 


This is not a new .book,* but it 

THE ART OF LIFE. is probably new to many of our 

By F.C. Kolbe, D.D. readers, and it ought not to be 

so, at least to the thoughtful. In 

the first place, it is written by a man whose life-story is suffi- 

cient to interest one in his work. He was born over half a 

century ago, the son of a Dutch Reformed minister. He went 

from South Africa to study at Oxford, and there found the 

faith. From Oxford he went to Rome, and after a brilliant 

course in theology, returned to South Africa a priest. ‘‘In 

Cape Town,” says the English Catholic Who’s Who, “this de- 

voted son and his father for some years occupied the same 

_ district, the one as a priest, the other as a Protestant clergy- 

man of the Rhenish Missionary Society.” A Catholic editor, 

a strong pro-Boer, an educator and scientist, he has occupied 
a prominent place in the life of his country. 

The present reviewer read the book on its first appearance 
in 1902, and the fresh reading of it now only deepens its charm. 
It is an exposition of the Catholic view of life, and at the 
same time an apologia for religion along lines which Cardinal 
Capecelatro advocates in his recent work. It is the mature 
product of one who is both a reader and a thinker. The title 
is borrowed from John Stuart Mill; the framework is Aris- 
totle’s theory of forms; the ideal of the Perfect Beauty is from 
Plato, or rather from Plato through St. Augustine; the esti- 
mate of life is from Christ, interpreted by His saints and the 
manifold interests of the historical Church. The Catholic ideals 
of lite and means of perfection are explained by a sustained 

* The Art of Life: An Essay. By F.C. Kolbe, D.D., C.T.S., of Ireland: New York ¢ 
Benziger Brothers. 
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analogy with the principles of art. The result is a work of 
noble thoughts and wise suggestions written in a way that will 
make the modern man stop and listen and admire. 


The symposium is becoming quite 
THE CITY OF PEACE. the thing in literature nowadays. 
The great encyclopedias and re- 
ports of learned gatherings are no doubt responsible for it. 
And Mr. Raupert, in compiling Roads to Rome, showed that 
the idea is a good one in controversal literature. The indi- 
vidual converts mass their forces on a common point and thus 
produce more effect. That volume has been followed by Miss 
Curtis’ Some Roads to Rome in America, and now by this Irish 
publication The City of Peace.* It contains the autobiographi- 
cal story of the conversions of Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B.; 
Alice Wilmot Chetwode; Rev. Joseph Darlington, S.J.; Mrs. 
Bartle Teeling; Susie Teresa Swift, formerly captain in the 
Salvation Army, now a Dominican Sister; Rev. Henry Browne, 
S.J.; and a person whose name is not given. The impression 
left on one by reading the volume is that here we find a num- 
ber of people differing in circumstances of life and kinds of 
belief who have all found peace in the Catholic faith by fol- 
lowing prayerfully their desire for the highest and the truest. 
The conclusion may be, with equal truth, either of the appar- 
ently contradictory propositions: ‘‘ All roads lead to Rome” 
or ‘‘One road leads to Rome.” 


The Holy Mountain,t by Stephen 

THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. Reynolds, is a combination of very 
By S. Reynolds. un-idyllic pastoral and _ satirical 
events, The sub-title is “ A Satire 

on English Life.” Domestic life and the methods of dealing 
with fallen women come in for a share in the satire, but the main 
attack is on the commercializing of the press and religion. The 
plot is a fantastic one. A vacuous youth living in the Wiltshire 
Downs wishes that a neighboring hill be transferred to the part 
of London where he is to take up his residence. His faith 
moves the mountain. The matter is taken up by an enterpris- 
ing newspaper proprietor, who secures possession of ‘‘ The 


* The City of Peace. Irish Catholie Truth Society. Dublin: Sealy, Bryan & Walker. 
t The Holy Mountain. By Stephen Reynolds, New York: John Lane & Co, 
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Holy Mountain,” ostensibly for a National Temple in which all 
religions may worship. The disagreement of the sects throw 
it back on his hands as he had expected, and he turns the 
temple into a music-hall. The Catholics are treated as having 
a sense of dignity lacking in others. One little touch we can 
all appreciate and enjoy. At the opening of the temple, in 
the chapel assigned to Catholics (but which they failed to oc- 
cupy), there was “‘a large array of polychrome saints and Holy 
Families, placed on sale by a firm of monumental sculptors 
named Isaac Cohen & Co.” 


A student of social facts once saw 

AS OTHERS SEE US, three college girls on the boat 

By John G, Brooks, plying between Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort. 


One was reading a novel by Daudet, the second was ab- 
sorbed in the last story by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and the 
third by something quite as unrelated to the opportunities of 
the day. They were on their first trip upon this most inter- 
esting river in America. Not a sweeping curve of it that is 
not rich with memorable events. John Fiske’s Virginia and 
Her Neighbors or one of James Rhodes’ sterling volumes give 
new and fascinating meaning to every mile of that journey. 
Think of a college girl passing Jamestown for the first time, 
dazed by a French novel. If romance were a necessity, one 
would think that the local color in stories, like those ot Ellen 
Glasgow, or Miss Johnson, or Thomas Nelson Page, might 
meet the need. 


The feeling with which John Graham Brooks regarded those 
heedless young women is reflected in the pages of his present 
book.* He finds his native country to be an absorbing sub- 
ject of interest; he reads with intense delight whatever has 
been written about it by intelligent observers; he collects 
assiduously volumes upon American life and manners; and he 
has summed up, classified, and commented upon a century of 
criticism, thus making a book of his own which is of peculiar 
and permanent interest. Our boastfulness, our sensitiveness, 
our wit, are discussed from different points of view by many 
observers whose words are here set before us, sometimes for 


* As Others See Us, A Study of Progressin the United States. By John Graham Brooks. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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edification and instruction and sometimes for mere amusement. 
A most convenient opportunity is thereby afforded us of com- 
paring past with present and one type of reviewer with an- 
other. Clearly put is the lesson that we may profit much by 
heeding intelligent censure of our faults. Most instructive and 
encouraging is the conclusion in words quoted from a critic 
of twenty years ago. 


It the American should once become possessed of a little 
genuine humility, a humility without loss of courage or self- 
respect ; if he lost a little hardness in his self-confidence, and 
became more teachable, his mastery in self-government would 
easily lead the world. 


An interesting course of reading might be planned on the 
basis of Mr. Brooks’ bibliography of seventy-five volumes of 
English, French, and German critics of the United States. 
The full index of the volume deserves to be noted. 


Charmingly written, artistically 

FELICITA. printed and bound, beautifully il- 

By Christopher Hare. lustrated with well-chosen pictures 

—it does not seem an extravagant 

qualification of Christopher Hare’s contribution to the Series of 

Little Novels of Famous Cities. The book will be especially 

welcomed by those who longingly recall such a scene as that 
with which the story opens: 


The magic spell of a Tuscan May-day rested upon the 
land, and flooded it with slumbrous sunlight, like the touch 
of a silent benediction. 

Gentle-crested hills and undulating valleys rose and fell 
around, till they lost themselves in the dim blue range of 
mountains which bounded the horizon, while, near at hand, 
a trembling sea of olive leaves, young and silvery, was broken 
by sober ranks of dark cypresses and clustered groves of ilex- 
trees. 

Away to the east, where the morning sun still lingered, 
there rose through a shadowy haze the gray towers and em- 
battled walls of Siena, crowned by her stately Duomo, then in 
all its pristine beauty. 


If one cannot at will revisit those enchanted spots and gaze 


* Felicita. A Romance of Old Siena, By Christopher Hare. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 
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at San Domenico and the Palazzo Tolomei and the wondrous 
tower of the Palazzo Publico, almost the next best thing is to 
have in one’s hands a book so delicately and feelingly made 
as the precious little volume before us. 


A pertinent and useful volume is 
CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY. that in which Father Halpin lets 
By Rev. P. A. Halpin. the reader know what the Catho- 
lic Church has to say upon a great 
many topics commonly considered and discussed at the present 
day. All have to do, in more or less direct fashion, with edu- 
cation, and from this fact the volume takes its title.* It em- 
bodies enlightened and just consideration of the progress that 
has been made in the science of pedagogy, and at the same 
time contains many admonitions as to the easily absorbed 
errors that lie around the field of scientific education in such 
distressing abundance. Christian pedagogy is the only true 
and saving pedagogy. It recalls principles which, when for- 
gotten, are replaced by teachings prolific of cruelty, unclean- 
ness, and disorder. It sets minor truths in their proper place, 
as adjuncts to the things of supreme interest. Giving instruc- 
tion about such matters in his own clear and impressive way, 
Father Halpin has written a useful book. 


Dr. Kerley writes for the instruc- 

SHORT TALKS WITH YOUNG tion of mothers with regard to the 

MOTHERS. care of infants and young children. 

By C. G. Kerley, M.D. One good point about his bookt 

is that it contains fewer technical 

terms than the average volume of the same class; and wher- 

ever such terms are introduced they are explained immediately. 

About one-half of the text is concerned with the ailments of 

childhood, and the suggestion of other temedies than medica- 

tion make these chapters of the book its best and most usetul 

part. The question of food covers less than one-fourth of the 

contents. A long talk on maternal nursing contradicts some of 

the usually accepted notions on the subject. The index is com- 
prehensive and well-arranged. 


* Christian Pedagogy ; or, The Instruction and Moral Training of Youth. By Rev. P. A, 
Halpin. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

t Short Talks With Young Mothers, By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. New York: 
G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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A thing not to be forgotten is that books on such matters 
are largely dependent for usefulness on the preceding educa- 
tion of the mothers for whose instruction they are intended. 
And then, supposing that there has been the proper sort of 
education—which we maintain should include all the domestic 
sciences—the mother must be possessed of such income as shall 
enable her to have much of the household work performed by 
paid helpers within or outside of the home. Libraries might 
be filled with well-written volumes, containing thorough scien- 
tific instruction on all possible points, and yet little will be 
accomplished ‘for the improvement of actual conditions unless 
the mother has the time and the strength to do what is nec- 
essary for the well-being of her children. For this reason 
volumes like the present always raise economic problems that 
are not easily solved. 

Stradella,* which is perhaps the 
STRADELLA. most delicately wrought of Craw- 
By F. Marion Crawford. {ord’s later works, will appeal to 
varied interests. Of the beautiful 
niece and betrothed of a haughty Venetian senator and her 
‘elopement with her lowly-born music-master, of the dzavi and 
their well-paid oaths to deliver the dead body of Stradella to 
the above-mentioned noble, and at the same time to deliver 
him unharmed into the keeping of a certain enamored Vene- 
tian lady—of these and numberless by-ways of adventure 
Crawford writes to the satisfaction of all lovers. Dabblers in 
the historical will carry away definite, if not always pleasing, 
pictures of the Roman court, of the strong-minded Swedish 
Queen Christine and her eccentricities, of intrigues almost under 
the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff, of high ecclesiastics and 
vengeful devotees, all done with the loving but at times almost 
too-realistically presumptuous touch familiar to friends of the 
author. Lovers of music, especially those to whom Donizetti's 
**Spirito Gentil” is reminiscent of the Roman Singer, will welcome 
a companion picture in Stradelia, for the limning of which the 
whole narrative seems but a blending of colors—the vast throne 
room, the white-clad Pontiff, and the slender youth, pouring 
forth his soul in that song beloved of all singers—‘ Pieta 
Signore.” The present volume is, presumably, the last of Mr. 
Crawford’s work. 
* Stradella, By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The humorous cover design of this 

FARMING IT. volume * holds forth an alluring in- 

By Henry A. Shute. vitation to examine its contents; 

and he who accepts, finds within a 

realistic, delightful narrative, brimful of unbounded optimism. 

The experiences here related are those of a city lawyer, whose 

long-dominant desire to have a small farm finds gratification 

in the purchase of a two-and-a-half-acre place on the outskirts 

of the town. The purchase, the buying of live stock, the ex- 

pectations, the setbacks—in a word, the experiences resulting 

from the enterprise make up a story highly pleasing and amus- 

ing—one that will inspire the faint-hearted and that will be 

useful, as the author suggests, in tempting many back to the 

soil, prepared for hard work, without which there is no real 
success, The pen and ink sketches are excellently done. 


The title of Lyman Abbott’s lat- 
THE TEMPLE. est book f of instructions is taken 
By Lyman Abbott. from the text “know ye not that 
your body is a temple? etc.” 
The work consists of fourteen moral discourses based on the 
physical and mental powers of man; the various senses and 
members—the appetites, the passions, imagination, conscience, 
intuition, reason, and love. The talks are clear and straight- 
forward, with sentences short and periods few. The ethical 
message delivered does not contain anything very new or start- 
ling—but it is none the worse for that. There is the usual 
American Protestant accentuation of the hygienic element as an 
aid to right living—healthy surroundings, good cooking, good 
digestion, etc. This is all very well in its way, and Catholic 
moralists of to-day do not neglect it, but if a Catholic takes 
up these themes (which really offer excellent matter for dis- 
courses) his treatment will be more pronouncedly supernatural. 
Some one has said that Congregationalism is the apotheosis of 
common sense in religion. ‘Common sense” is a quality as 
precious as it is uncommon, but we should not feel pleased, 
as Catholics, if our religion were defined as that. 
It would not be fair, however, to urge this point too far. 
Dr. Abbott’s book does not aim at being a manual of ascetical 


* Farming It. By Henry A. Shute. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company: 
t The Temple. By Lyman Abbott. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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theology. It is a guide to Christian living for plain people. 
As such, there is little that a Catholic can object to. We enter 
a demurrer, however, against the author’s view of faith, and 
against such a statement as “‘ Christianity affords no justification 
for asceticism.”” What would St. Paul say to that? 

One of the noteworthy points in the work is its wide range 
of citation. The author uses Huxley, Mill, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and the poets. But, after the Bible, the deep, wise 
sayings of Thomas a Kempis hold first place. 


With an insight born of keen intelligence, long experience, 
and profound sympathy, Miss Addams presents in her latest 
book * several studies of the dangers and hardships which en- 
viron the city boys and girls of the humbler classes, and of 
curious manifestations of the eternally interesting spirit of 
youth. What strikes one most forcibly in the book is the 
author’s remarkable gift for penetrating into the secret springs 
of action and revealing the circumstances which extenuate 
much that seems to the ordinary observer merely sordid or 
wholly sinful, What she describes will help the ordinary 
reader to appreciate the nature of the problems confronting all 
who are laboring to help the less fortunate of their brethren, 
and what she advises or suggests will lighten the way toward 
a generous and practical movement to lessen prevalent social 
evils. Her pages are all interesting, and, but for a certain 
characteristic aloofness from some principles dear to the Cath- 
olic heart, are wholly acceptable. 


Writing the Short Story. By J. Berg Esenwein. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldridge, New York. As the title suggests, this vol- 
ume is a practical handbook on the structure, writing, and sale 
of~the modern short story. The volume is particularly useful 
for the aspiring short story writer, because the author has been 
guided by his own long experience in the editorial chair. 


The Land of Long Ago. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Little 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. This story will find for itself many 
friends. Aunt Jane, a character well known to the readers of 
later day fiction, recalls the experiences of a long life—a life 


* The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. By Jane Addams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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blessed by the happy spirit of optimism, of sweetness, and sin- 
cerity. The ideals of the story are high and it will receive a 
warm welcome from all lovers of the simple in fiction. 


The author of a small booklet, Do J¢ To A Finish, by Orison 
S. Marden, writes well upon the evils of carelessness, of indif- 
ferences, of lack of thoroughness, of dishonest work. His pages 
are addressed particularly to young men and young women in 
the business world. The booklet is tastefully issued by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


The fact that Zhe Roman Hymnal, compiled by the Rever- 
end J. B. Young, S.J., has reached its twenty-second edition 
speaks well for its practical usefulness. It is a complete man- 
ual of Latin hymns and chants for the use of congregations, 
schools, colleges, and choirs, and may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers, Fr. Pustet & Co., New York City. 


The same publishers issue a handy sodality manual and a 
prayer-book—a pocket manual it might be called. Its one 
hundred and fifty pages are very complete, and the booklet 
should be of service to members of sodalities. 


A brief Life of St. Vincent de Paul, translated from the 
French, is published by The Christian Press Association, New 
York. This work has been abridged from the more voluminous 
work by Rev. Peter Collett. The substance and spirit of the 
original have been accurately retained and the small volume 
is published at a low price. ' 


The problem of selecting the best 

JUVENILES. books for children is getting to be 

more and more of a difficulty, so 

varied and so numerous are the juvenile volumes issuing from 

the press. One volume, in particular, we take pleasure in rec- 

ommending to those interested in juvenile literature—Zhe Ad- 

ventures of Little Knight Brave, by Frances B. Rees. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

It is a long time since we have had the pleasure of read- 

ing such a thoroughly delightful fairy tale. The author merits 

high praise for her work. Her story has freshness, charm, and 
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originality. Those of us who have retained something of the 
child spirit, who can still appreciate the allurements of “‘ make- 
believe,” will find a well-spring of pleasure in the volume. 


Louisa May Alcott occupies a warm place in the hearts of 
American girls; and the boys, too, have found a world of 
pleasure in her stories. The record of her life has recently 
been written in a capable way by Belle Moses. The volume 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. It is the story 
of Miss Alcott’s power of achievement. Boys and girls will 
derive almost as much pleasure from this well-written life- 
story as they will from the many volumes which go to make 
up the Alcott series. 


Tales of the Red Children, by A. F. Brown and J. M. Bell, 
embraces eleven stories of Indian tradition. The Red Children 
have heard them while sitting about the camp-fires in the long 
winter evenings, and the authors have retold them for the 
White Children to read. The boys and girls of America are 
sure to enjoy these delightful tales of the first Americans. 
The volume is fully illustrated, and is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Little People Everywhere is a series of new publications pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. There are 
twelve volumes in all. The four that we have received em- 
brace Kathleen in Iveland; Umé San in Japan; Manuel in 
Mexico; and Rafael in Italy. Children may learn much of the 
life of the peoples of these respective countries by reading the 
stories of their simple, daily life as given in these volumes. 
They are beautifully illustrated, attractive in design, and pic- 
ture foreign life for American children in a fascinating way. 


It is always well for us in America to know the story of 
Revolutionary times. Boys and Girls of Seventy-Seven, by Mary 
P. Wells Smith, is, as the author says, a “true story.” It 
aims to bring home to young readers the high courage, patriot- 
ism, and self-sacrifice which inspired our forefathers. Half- 
tone illustrations and a useful appendix add to the value of a 
worthy, historical tale. This work is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston. 
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The latest juvenile publication from the pen of Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulet is published by Benziger Brothers, New York. 
It is entitled Seven Little Marshalls, and has to do with the 
good times and experiences of a family of seven. 


What boy or girl does not wish to read about Mary’s ad- 
ventures on the night when she saw a flight of silver stairs 
reaching from her bedroom window to the moon, and at first 
timidly and then boldly went right up and up and up, until 
she got upon the moon and became maid-servant in the cabin 


of the old gray cat with white apron and gold-rimmed specta-_ 


cles? .What a queer time Mary had with the lamb and the 
rooster and the monkey and the bulldog! 

And what do you think her father said when she got home 
again? Why, he did not believe her story at all. But then, 
there are the pictures in the book to prove that everything 
happened just as Mary said. 

Mary’s Adventures on the Moon is written by A. Stowell 
Worth, and published by the Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. 


The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children. 
Designed for use in the schools. By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
makes a useful little volume of a series of one-act plays which 
she previously published in S¢. Nicholas and other magazines. 
They are simple, instructive, and easy of representation on the 
school stage. Complete directions for costume and staging are 
given with every play and the book thus becomes a useful 
tool to the teacher and the holiday fun maker. 


The Romance of the Silver Shoon. A Story of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Rev. David Bearne, S.J. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Father Bearne, who wrote 
those delightful Ridingdale stories, tells now of Prince Olaf and 
his love for the poor, and Queen Marabout with her bad tem- 
per and how her Christmas ball-dress of singing-birds’ plum- 
age was really made out of goose feathers and turkey feathers; 
and how wicked Sir Joel, who tried to introduce the Lutheran 
heresy into a Catholic country, got himself hung on a high 
gallows; and how King Hermann finally married the Lady 
Elizabeth and they all lived happily thereafter. 







































Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (11 Dec.): Canon Wyndham discusses the alleged 
abjuration of Joan of Arc. Review of Francis Thomp- 
son’s Life of St. [gnatius.——Dedication of the Newman 
Memorial Church at Birmingham.——Account of the 
Thanksgiving Celebration at St. Patrick’s in Washington, 
which President Taft and representatives of the Latin- 
American Republics attended. The Abbot of Down- 
side explains that the ‘‘ Benedictine Order Gold Loan of 
1909,” being negotiated by the Benedictines of Brazil, 
can have for security only the property of the com- 
munities in Brazil. 

(18 Dec.): The Decision of the Court of Appeal that an 
Anglican clergyman must give communion to one who 
has married his deceased wife’s sister is considered edi- 
torially. Situation in regard to English religious 
schools. Complete text of Father Joseph Rickaby’s 
sermon at the dedication of the Newman Memorial 
Church at Edgbaston. 
(25 Dec.): Editorial on the dilemma facing the Ang- 
lican Church regarding the ‘deceased wife’s sister.” 
—*‘ ‘Liberal’ Treatment for Our Schools” reviews 
the last four bills by which the Liberal Government has 
attempted to discriminate against Catholic schools. 
Account of “ Mariavity,” a new Polish sect founded by 
Mother Maria Francisca, who is described as a Polish 
Mrs. Eddy.——Extensive letter of Mr. Godfrey Raupert, 
describing his American experiences while lecturing on 
spiritism.——-Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., discusses 
Christian Science seriously. He calls it ‘‘one more wit- 
ness and appeal to man’s need of some kind of religion.” 
(1 Jan.): “The Bishops and the Coming Election” deals 
editorially with the school question——D. Moncrieff 
O’Connor contributes the first of two articles on “ Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére’s Road to Rome.”——Rev. Thomas 
Wright, in “A Plea for a Catholic Academy,” is of the 
opinion that both society and the Church need such an 
institution. He outlines his idea of what it should be. 
_" Our Duty to the Church,” Advent Pastoral of the 
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Bishop of Newport.——‘“ Godless Teaching, a Century’s 
Experience,” connects criminal statistics of the past cen- 
tury in France with the policy of non-religious schools. 


The Month (Jan.): The Rev. Herbert Thurston, after a care- 


ful study of Christian Science, finds it to be identical 
with Mrs. Eddy, whom he judges to be “neurotic, self- 
centred, and self-deluded,” and extremely illiterate under 
a ridiculously solemn show of erudition.———Social Prog- 
ress in 1906,” reviewed by C. S. G., includes the fol- 
lowing measures: The Trade-Boards Act, Labor Ex- 
change Act, Housing and Town-Planning Bill, publication 
of the report on Poor Laws and Relief of Distress, in- 
creased temperance agitation, and the Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibition ——-P. A. Sillard pronounces “The Voice of 
Longfellow” to be more nearly universal in its appeal 
than that of any other American poet.——James Dwyer 
describes some of “the magnificent array of pictures 
now being exhibited at the Grafton Galleries in aid of 
the National Gallery Fund.”———“ Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion’s ‘ Challenge’”’; or, Letter to the Privy Council, 
says J. H. Pollen, confirmed the Catholic reaction and 
was a presage of future victory. Unfortunately “its 
premature publication occasioned faulty ideas of the 
Jesuit mission in the minds of some.” 


The International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): ‘‘The Ethical As- 


pect of the New Theology, by J. H. Muirhead. ‘‘ What, 
on this view of God” (as maintained by the New The- 
ology), ask conservative critics, ‘‘ becomes of human free- 
dom and the deepest of all distinctions, the good and 
the evil?” The writer indicates what seems to him to 
be ‘“‘the primary and essential condition of a satisfying 
answer to the problems that are raised.”———Thorstein 
Veblen says of “Christian Morals and the Competitive 
System,” that “both these principles or codes of con- 
duct are actively present throughout life in any modern 
community. For all the shrewd adaptation to which 
they may be subject in the casuistry of individual prac- 
tice, they will not have fallen into abeyance so long as 
the current scheme of life is not radically altered.”—— 
Thomas Jones, in ‘‘Pauperism: Facts and Theories,” 
quotes at length from the Scottish Report, “‘ because it 
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speaks with less uncertain voice than the English Re- 
port, and because the Scottish system has so often been 
held up to our approbation.”” He compares the theories 
of the ‘“ Majority” and the “Minority.” James F. 
Tufts contributes ‘‘ The Present Task of Ethical Theory.” 
W. R. Sorley writes on ‘The Philosophical Atti- 
tude.” And C. W. Super shows “ The Relation of 
Languages to Ethics.” 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dec.): Dr. J. F. Hogan re- 


views and commends Dr. M. Caffrey’s History of the 
Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. P. Coffey 
continues his discussion of ‘‘‘ The New Knowledge’ and 
its Limitations.’——‘“ The Rehabilitation of Joan of 
Arc,” by R. Barry O’Brien, gives extracts from the 
testimony of the principal witnesses before the tribunal 
which annulled the previous sentence pronounced against 
her. Rev. S. Wigmore, C.C., under ‘‘Sir Robert Kane 
and the Industrial Question,” gives a short biographical 
sketch of this great nineteenth-century Irishman, and a 
résumé of his principal work, The Industrial Resources 
of Ireland.——In an ‘Editorial Note on Macaulay’s 
Speech on the Maynooth Grant,” Dr. J. F. Hogan cor- 
rects the erroneous extracts from this speech given in a 
previous number. He gives also Gladstone’s stand on 
State support of religion, and Macaulay’s criticism of it. 
Gerald Nolan, M.A., B.D., contributes a Latin 
Christmas hymn. 











Le Correspondant (10 Dec.): Jean Brunhes investigates, in 


“The Limits of Our Cage,” the extent of the world 
inhabitable for man with the possibilities in the air and 
in the bowels of the earth. He concludes that the pres- 
ent limits are the final ones and that the progress of 
scientific knowledge is rather of a thought triumph than 
an extension of physical well-being. The second in- 
stallment of “‘The Power of Islam” traces the institu- 
tion and doctrines of the five great religious confrater- 
nities, especially that founded by Sheikh Senoussi about 
1835, whose aim is Pan-Islamism and hatred alike of 
Turks and Christians. Its organization and power is 
described as magnificent and unsuspected.———Henry de 
Larégle asks why the old age pensions for laborers, so 
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long promised, are not granted in France as they are in 
other European countries? In England and New Zea- 
land the tax payers supply these; in Belgium and Italy 
the governments aid those who strive for a retiring 
competency; in Germany the workmen and employers 
are taxed and the government also gives aid. 
(25 Dec.): ‘‘ The House of Lords.” The article is prac- 
tically a review of the origin and development of the 
English Parliament. The first period lasted from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to the date of the Magna Charta, 
wherein the ‘‘Commune Concilium Regi,” the beginning 
of the modern system, was for the first time officially 
defined. The date when the “Commons” separated 
from temporal and spiritual Lords is not known, but 
the fact is first mentioned in a document of 1332. 
From this forward the Commons gradually received 
special rights. The author then considers the fiscal 
privileges and immense properties which give to the 
Lords such power. The present controversy in the 
House is mentioned. ‘‘Depopulation and Infantile 
Mortality,” by Dr. Robert Simon. If 28,000 people 
were to perish suddenly by some catastrophe, France 
would be in mourning. Yet this is the death record for 
the first six months of 1909, and no notice is taken of 
it. Various reasons are assigned for this high death 
rate, ¢. g., high state of civilization, general abasement 
of moral, religious, and political ideals, alcoholism, etc. 
90,000 of the 120,000 children of one year and under 
have some sort of sickness that, with care, can be cured. 
The author compares the efforts made in Paris and in 
New York, and favorably to the latter——‘“ The Reli- 
gious Music of Berlioz,” by Adolphe Boschot. After a 
few words on Berlioz’s life, M. Boschot considers in 
detail Berlioz’s “‘Te Deum” and ‘Infancy of Christ.” 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): Henri Bremond be- 
gins a defence of Fénelon against what he considers the 
prejudiced Bossuetism of M. Crouslé. However, this de- 
fence of Fénelon is not intended as an attack on Bossuet. 
The article deals with Mme. Guyon and Quietism.—— 
Testis defends the Catholic social workers of Bordeaux 
from the charge of “ minimizing” Catholic doctrine, in 
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the matter of man’s power to know God’s existence 
through reason alone and of being immanentists as to 
man’s natural aptitude for Christianity———L. Laber- 
thonniére, in “ Dogma and Theology,” attacks the view 
that “faith is only adhesion to a formula of inaccessible 
truth imposing itself entirely from without,” and that 
faith and knowledge are mutually exclusive. In another 
paper he will consider the view of St. Augustine that 
knowledge arid faith are alike demanded in the same 
supernatural order. 

du Monde Catholique (15 Dec.): The work of the Con- 
troversialist, Rev. Jean Adam, S.J., is composed of three 
parts, says Eugéne Griselle. The first part shows that 
the Fathers of the Pretended Reformation, following out 
their own principals, must confess that their doctrines 
lack the solid foundation of the true religion. The 
second part of the work treats of the Blessed Eucharist. 
And the third proves that Calvin and his adherents are 
unjust usurpers of the doctrine of St. Augustine con- 
cerning Grace and Predestination. ‘‘There was want- 
ing to the French clergy of former times no glory, not 
even that of martyrdom,” says M. Sicard in the first 
Conference of “ Historical Synthesis.” 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Dec.): H. Lesétre writes of 
“The Biblical Commission.” He begins with a brief ac- 
count of its institution by Leo XIII. and its confirma. 
tion by Pius X.; then he treats of its authority; and he 
concludes by citing a number of its decisions on the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, with brief com- 
ments on the bearing of each——L. Desers continues 
the articles on ‘‘ The Parochial Ministry.” His present 
theme is “ Our Ministry of Edification and of Charity,” 
in which he considers the becoming disposition and con- 
duct of the priest in offering Mass, in administering the 
Sacraments, and in attending the poor and the sick. 
**What the Children are Taught in our Public Schools” 
is a discussion by J. Bricout of two manuals of morality, 
one the work of M. Payot, the other of M. Bayet. The 
writer cites numerous passages from both works to show 
that the authors, under pretence of leaving the religious 
notions of the pupils unmolested, are in reality positive- 
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ly aiming, by a specious pretext of tolerance and rever- 
ence, to destroy all spiritual conviction and all religious 
belief. 

Revue Thomiste (Nov.—Dec.): A. Viel discusses the Divine 
Comedy; behind its mere literary mask are theological 
design and hidden, moral meaning. Dante’s poetical 
ideal is that of the Bible. Beatrice symbolizes the 
science of theology, the highest poetry, “the true praise 
of God,”———“‘ The Mystery of the Redemption,” by R. 
P. Hugon, is partly historical, dealing with opinions of 
the Fathers respecting that doctrine; and partly meta- 
physical, proving the thesis of St. Thomas, that the In- 
carnation was necessary in order to give full satisfaction 
to an offended Deity.——R. P. Mandonnet, as a comple- 
ment to his articles on the authentic writings of St. 
Thomas, gives two lists, one containing the genuine 
writings and the other those wrongly attributed ‘to St. 
Thomas. ‘“*The Development of Dogma According to 
Vincent of Lerins,” contains suggestions by R. P. Dausse 
as to the course to be followed in reconciling the teach- 
ing of the Church. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1 Jan.): “ The Catholic Church and 
Modern Literature,” by A. Baumgartner, S.J., states 
that Catholic ideals form the inspiration of not only a 
great Catholic literature, but also pervade most of the 
classical non-Catholic literature——‘“ Relative Truth.” 
A. Deneffe, S.J., treats of Psychologism, Transformism, 
Space-and-Time-Relativism, and Pragmatism.——‘ Im- 
perialism, Continentalism, Internationalism.” H. Pesch, 
S.J., discusses the problem of the strife for commercial 
world-power. The whole development of social, politi- 
cal, and commercial conditions tends toward an epoch 
of peaceful internationalism.——Alois Stockmann, S.J., 
writes on “Characters and Aims in Modern Fiction.” 
——‘ Klemens Maria Hoffbauer,” by M. Meschler, S.J., 
is a sketch of the life of the saint. 

Theologisch=Praktische Quartalschrift (Jan.): ‘‘ What is Modern- 
ism and What Deserves to be Called by that Name?.” by 
Professor Albert M. Weiss, O.P. That modern view of 
the world, which denies sin, redemption, and the super- 
natural, is contrary to Christianity. “ Contributions 

VOL. XC.— 45 
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to the History of the Veneration of the Dolors of the 
Blessed Virgin,” by P. G. M. Zinkl, O.S.M. ‘* Pros. 
titution,” by J. Franz, S.J. The author is of the opin- 
ion that official toleration and supervision of public 
brothels serve to lower public morality. “A Modern 
City Apostolate: the Sanation of Concubinage,” by A. 
Boetsch, S.J. This article gives a detailed view of the 
work of a society of Catholic women in Vienna, and 
urges the organization of similar societies in other cities. 








La Civilta Cattolica (Dec.): “The Persecutors and the Perse- 


cuted in France.” This article traces the history of the 
policy of the anti-clerical persecutors from its inception, 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, revived and continued under 
M. Combes, down to the passing of the Briand law in 
1906, and from thence to the present hour. The cry of 
anti-clericalism is made use of for mere selfish party 
purposes, and the cynical injustice and the violation of 
the rights of Catholics is supported by the flimsiest of 
sophistries. ‘‘The Pontificate of Pope Paul III.” This 
article is a review of Ludwig Pastor’s latest volume— 
The Story of the Popes. Paul III. convoked the Council 
of Trent, removed innumerable abuses, raised the dignity 
of the Sacred College with men of sound doctrine and 
spotless lives, and endeavored to further the fine arts 
and sciences.——— Liberty of Conscience and of Science” 
is a review of the historico-constitutional work of M. 
Luigi Luzzatti, professor of the University of Rome. 





we hee? y América (15 Dec.): P. R. Requeijo treats ‘‘ The Re- 





forms in the Mexican Banking Law” made by D. José 
Limantour in 1908.———P. A. Blanco asserts that Spanish 
Masonic lodges have imitated their French brethren in 
favoring an anti-military policy in order to free human 
society from all moral restraint. The Indo-Spanish 
poems of Santos Chocano, continues P. R. del Campo, 
are sometimes harsh and defective in form and incom- 
plete in execution——P. Aurelis Martinez expounds 
briefly the pragmatism of James and the idea-forces of - 
Fouillée.——Continuing his notes on Salamanca, A. de 
Segovia y Pérez pays a tribute to the poet Galan, the 
criminologist Montero, and urges the founding of a Span- 
ish American University. 














Current Events. 


The new year opened with brighter 

Prospects of the New Year. prospects for the preservation of 
peace upon the continent of Eu- 

rope than did the previous year. As may be remembered, 
when 1909 began, the gravest doubts existed as to whether 
war would not break out in the Balkans as a consequence of 
the aggression of Austria-Hungary. At the present time it is 
only those who think that they can see a long way ahead that 
are apprehensive of an outbreak. The war between Great Britain 
and Germany, which some look upon as certain, and which all 
who have given attention to the subject cannot but fear to be 
unavoidable, is not likely to take place until Germany thinks 
that. her fleet is strong enough to cope with the British. France 
and Germany are on better terms than they have been for 
many years. The agreement made with reference to Morocco 
is being observed with strict fidelity, although a certain section 
of the business community in Germany has been making an 
attempt to drive from office the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
because he has failed to lend the support of the German gov- 
ernment to claims made in Morocco by a firm of brothers who 
have secured mining concessions from the Sultan—concessions 
alleged to have been made contrary to the provisions of the 
Algeciras Act. With all the other powers also France is upon 
the best of terms and has enlarged the borders of her under- 
standings. There is reason for thinking that since the visit of 
the Tsar to the King of Italy the triple entente has become 
quadruple, and that it embraces Italy as well as France, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain. What seemed to be growing into a 
disagreement with Spain, on account of the latter’s campaign 
against the Riffs, has been removed by the fall of Sefior Maura. 
Doubt still exists as to the settlement of the questions which 
have arisen between France and Morocco. The Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid, seems to have deteriorated more quickly than is usual 
even with absolute rulers, and to have evinced an unwillingness 
to keep his word. But at last an agreement has been reached 
in accordance with which a loan is to be raised to pay the 
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claims of foreign creditors and to reimburse France for the 
expense to which she has been put in preserving order. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary are as closely united as it 
is possible for two distinct nations to be, but whether Italy is 
satisfied with the Triple Alliance and her place in it, there is 
room to question. The assertion, however, is still made that 
the Triple Alliance is unimpaired. What are the relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia it is not easy to say, but as there 
is no doubt that the latter country is highly incensed with 
Austria, Germany’s close ally, there is reason to think that 
these relations are not what Bismarck wished them to be. The 
Balkans still form the chief source of anxiety. Although there 
has been an apparent settlement of some of the questions at 
issue, even an optimist cannot dismiss some degree of un- 
easiness from his mind. All such a one can do is to hope for 
the best, and when he considers the many diverse and opposed 
interests which are involved, this hope seems almost desper- 
ate. Russia and Austria, Italy and Turkey, Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria, all are interested and all are more or less op- 
posed; and the fact that King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has been 
traveling about gives reason to apprehend a disturbance sooner 
or later. The failure of constitutional government in Greece, 
which has resulted in the impotence of the country, whether 
for good or evil, makes the prospect of peace more hopeful. 
Had Greece been strong enough she would not have allowed 
Bulgaria to have become a kingdom without seeking, even at 
the expense of war, some compensation. There have been of 
late assertions made that a war between Russia and Japan is 
not far distant, but the probability is that those assertions are 
the invention of penny-a-liners. 


The dissatisfaction with the exist- 

France. ing organization which is felt by a 
considerable number of French 

workingmen, and which led to the strike of last year, has 
not made any very serious manifestation of itself. Perhaps 
the gentler attitude of M. Millerand, offering as it does a con- 
trast to the more severe methods of M. Clémenceau, may 
account for the quiet that has reigned. One incident, how- 
ever, shows that there is more beneath than appears on the 
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surface. The Civil Servants are allowed, by the existing law, 
to organize themselves into associations for the defence of their 
respective interests; but these associations are not allowed to 
extend this right of combination so as to enter into a General 
Federation. In defiance of this prohibition, however, some 
twenty associations of Civil Servants, including Post- Office 
employees, tax collectors, Custom House officials, primary school 


teachers, dycée professors, and others, have formed the National - 


Federation of State Employees, and have drawn up a body of 
Statutes for its regulation. They declare, however, that they 
have no intention to enter upon a strike, nor to join the no- 
torious General Confederation of Labor, which has for its ob- 
ject the overthrow of the existing capitalist régime by that 
means. This proceeding of the State Officers is declared, by 
journals holding moderate views, to be an attempt to form a 
state within the state, a revolutionary act of rebellion against 
the law, and the government is called upon to take a firm 
stand and to suppress the movement. Perhaps it would be 
better if the government would redeem the promise made in 
the spring of last year to bring in a Bill to regulate in a more 
liberal manner the relations of the State to its servants. In 
fact, very little progress is made in the carrying out of pro- 
jects for social improvement. The Assembly has adjourned and 
has not passed the Old Age Pensions Bill, which has been before 
it for so many years, while the Income Tax Bill, of which so 
much was heard as a means of lightening the burden borne by 
the poorer classes, has been put upon the shelf with but little 
prospect of its ever being taken off. 

While the Chamber is slow in manifesting its sympathy with 
the claims of those who do the hard work of the State, the 
Archbishop of Paris has hastened to extend a helping hand 
to the toilers. The bakers of Paris have long been the 
victims of a sweating system, and under the auspices of the 
General Confederation of Labor, the Bakers’ Union has entered 
upon a campaign for the abolition of night work in the bakeries, 
The Archbishop not only addressed a letter urging the faith- 
ful to join in this campaign, but took part in one of the meet- 
ings held in support of it. His Grace made a speech express- 
ing the fullest approbation of the movement, giving his bene- 
diction to those who were taking part in it, and bestowing 
praise upon “the great friend of God and the people,” Comte 
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de Mun, who had been the first to arouse their hearts to the 
suffering of the bakers. One of the speakers at the meeting 
expressed his.delight at the Archbishop’s presence, as being 
an evidence that Catholics were taking the lead in the social 
movements of the day, and thereby dispelling the hostility of 
the working classes—an hostility which in some degree was 
due to the fact that there have been among Catholics some 
who have voted against improvements of the law, and by so 
doing have shown their incapacity to understand the tendencies 
of the time. A few weeks later the Archbishop expressed his 
hearty approval of the workingmen’s clubs, which have been 
organized in large numbers throughout France by the Comte 
de Mun. It was a movement, he said, which was inspired by 
the ancient tradition of the Church. These clubs were a pro- 
paganda of the faith; they would, like leaven, make the Chris- 
tian faith arise in the souls of their comrades, and would make 
the Church popular, nor would she abandon them. 

We have already referred to the relations held by France 
to the rest of Europe. General confidence is felt in the For- 
eign Minister, M. Pichon, who retains his post in the new min- 
‘ istry, and has now held it for three years. He has shown 
firmness and determination in his conduct of affairs, and a sense 
of continuity which inspires trust. It is true that for the first 
time for many years the question of Alsace-Lorraine has been 
the subject of some discussion, owing to the reference made to 
it by the German Chancellor, but with the exception of M. 
Dérouléde, no one was greatly moved. 

Not that France has receded from the stand that it has 
always taken any more than has Germany: both nations hold 
quietly, although firmly, to their respective positions. Between 
the two there is, however, a somewhat curious form of rap- 
prochement. France is the richest country in the world, and 
Germany stands in need of money for industrial enterprises, 
of which the Baghdad Railway is the most important. Great 
efforts are being made by German financiers to get hold of 
French money, for this and other enterprises. Hungary, also, 
it is said, having to raise a hundred millions of dollars, has 
tried to do so in France. Some, however, think it incongruous 
that the latter should provide funds to help to strengthen one 
of the Powers of the Triple Alliance. 
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There is every reason to hope 
Belgium. that the new King who has suc- 

ceeded to the throne will inaugu- 
' rate a new era for Belgium, and especially for the Congo. All 
through his life he has been remarkable for the sympathy which 
he has shown for those who most need it. He has gone so 
far as to associate with them, and even to take part in their 
toilsome tasks, having worked for a time in a mine and acted 
as an engineer on a locomotive. Moreover, he insisted upon 
visiting the Congo, and has gone through every district. His 
first public act has been to accept the resignation of all the 
officers of the late King’s Civil and Military Households, among 
whom was Baron Wahis, Governor-General of the Congo. It 
is satisfactory to learn that this acceptance has produced 
throughout Belgium an excellent impression. 


Rumors have been circulated that 

Germany. negotiations have been opened 

with Great Britain with a view 

to limit armaments; but we fear that they have not the slight- 
est foundation. The Social Democrats, indeed, who form 
the largest party in the Reichstag, have given the most ample 


assurances that they will vote against every further increase’ 


in the estimates for the Navy, but their opposition is not 
strong enough to overbalance the votes of all the other parties, 
upon whose support the government can always rely. The 
Navy League, at the beginning of the new year, issued an ape 
peal to the German people, calling upon them not to be di- 
vided by any consideration from naval expansion. Storm- 
clouds, it asserts, are black upon the horizon. England is 
accused of having agitated against Germany, even outside 
Europe. Attempts on her part at conciliation are called siren- 
songs meant to lure the statesmen of Germany from their 
course. It declares, we fear only too truly, that the hope of 
doing away with the antagonism is vain, for this antagonism lies 
in the conditions of existence of the two peoples. As of old, so 
now, Germany has a redundance of population, and must find 
an outlet. The possessions of Great Britain offer the most 
promising settling places for this surplus population, hence the 
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necessity for a conflict. To their credit it must be said that 
the working-classes in both countries are opposed to a war. 
But it is no virtue to be blind to facts; and one of the most 
prominent of the leaders of the working classes in England, 
Robert Blatchford, the editor of the Clarion, has become one 
of the most earnest in warning his fellow-countrymen of the 
danger ahead. The German Navy League is a very influential 
body. While that of Great Britain is less in number than a 
hundred thousand, the German has very nearly a million 
members. 

It may be remembered that Prince Biilow’s last govern- 
ment rested upon a bloc made up of parties of opposed politi- 
cal principles and ideals. Their bond of union was a so-called 
National policy in opposition to the Catholic Centre and the 
Social Democrats. Owing to failure to agree upon the pro- 
posals for taxation made by the government, the 4/oc went to 
pieces and Prince Biilow fell. The new Chancellor, appointed, 
of course, by the direct authority of the Kaiser, irrespective of 
parliamentary support, has, in order to pass the measures 
which are desired by the government, to find or to make a 
majority. With a certain degree of audacity, however, in view 
of recent events, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in his first 
speech as Chancellor, declared that separate parties have ever 
refused, and still refuse, to be government parties, and in the 
same way no Government in Germany would ever be a party 
government. This statement produced, as well it might, uproar 
on the Left. The Chancellor declined to lay any programme be- 
fore the Parliament except the business-like and practical legisla- 
tion which had been mentioned in the Speech from the Throne. 
This he called a policy of continuity and stability at home and 
abroad, and it is an endeavor to place the government above all 
parties. Others describe it as destined to bring about more 
Stagnation and muddling later on. In financial matters economy 
is to be the dominant consideration. The increase in revenue, 
which has taken place for the eight months beginning with 
April 1, last, will, of course, tend to diminish the amount of the 
annual deficit. The Parliamentary position has been somewhat 
simplified by the fact that three Radical groups, the Radical 
People’s Party, the Radical Union, and the German People’s 
Party, have been united into one, to be called the German 
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Radical People’s Party. The Pan-Germans are somewhat 
under a shadow at the present time. The close co-operation 
with Austria, which is now the order of the day, stands in the 
way of the ardent and active propagation of the union of all 
Germans under the German Imperial Flag. The repudiation of 
certain other of their ideas made by Count Bernstorff, the 
Ambassador to this country, at Philadelphia some time ago, has 
called forth considerable controversy. In the Reichstag Baron 
von Schoen, the Foreign Minister, while not holding the League 
responsible for all the utterances of its members, yet warned 
them that it was out of its literature that the anti-German 
Press equipped itself in its attacks upon the policy of the gov- 
ernment. The Baron took care, however, not to condemn ab- 
solutely so patriotic a body of men. 

As we have said before, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
has been brought up for the first time for several years. The 
cry has been raised: ‘‘Alsace-Lorraine for the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers.” This cry Herr von Bethmann Hollweg declared to 
be in part attractive and in part just, but its realization was 
delayed by attempts which were being made to Latinize this 
German Province. What the Chancellor meant was that au- 
tonomy would not be given until all sympathy with France 
had died out. On this condition Alsace-Lorraine may look 
forward to being made one of the family of German States and 
cease to be a mere province of the Empire. 

The Baghdad Railway project, which has been suspended 
for some time, is to be recommenced. The part completed 
reaches nearly to the Taurus range. The second part to pene- 
trate that range is to be undertaken at once. The question, 
however, as to the control of this railway is an important 
one. The Powers do not love one another well enough to al- 
low its exclusive control to be entrusted to any single Power. 
Germany has the honor of being the most active in the matter, 
but stands in need of funds. France has been appealed to 
to supply those funds by German capitalists, but is unwilling 
to do so unless the Railway is internationalized and Great 
Britain and Russia allowed to share in the enterprize on equal 
terms with Germany. The question is still a matter of dis- 
cussion; but the eventual making of the Railway may be looked 
upon as settled. 
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The relations with her neighbors 

Austria-Hungary. having been more or less satisfac- 

torily adjusted, the conflicts within 

her own borders have begun, and with an increase of virulence 

due to the period of quietude. Obstruction has prevented any 

work being done by the Reichsrath. One session lasted three 

days and a half without a break on account of this brutal 

method, which supersedes discussion by mere physical endur- 

ance. This passed the limit of toleration, and rules have been 

adopted which will enable the President to thwart all such 

efforts in the future. The German Liberal parties left the 

house and did not vote, fearing that this blow to obstruction 
might weaken their position in the future. 

Dr. Wekerle has at last definitely ceased to be Premier of 
the Hungarian ministry; but the end of the long-drawn-out 
crisis has not arrived. After several efforts to escape, the duty 
of forming a ministry was imposed upon Dr. de Lukacs. After 
considerable effort, he was able to form a Cabinet; but after 
it had heid a single sitting it resigned, and the task has now 
been entrusted to Count Khuen Hedervary. He has had a 
distinguished career and has achieved remarkable success in 
dealing with the discordant elements that dwell upon the Hun- 

“garian territories. If he succeeds this time he will have ac- 
complished the most difficult task ever set before him. 

For what looks like complete demoralization seems to have 
set in. The Coalition Ministry, which has taken so long a time 
to fall, made no real effort to do the one thing for which it 
was called into existence—the reform of the franchise by placing 
it on the basis of universal suffrage. The reason for this was 
that the fulfillment of their promise in any honest way would 
have involved on the part of the Magyars the sacrifice of the un- 
just domination which it is their constant endeavor to exercise 
over the Slavs, by whom they are surrounded. The constant aim 
of the Magyars is to assimilate the other races to themselves, 
and as these races, although more numerous as a whole, are 
divided one from the other, the effort is not hopeless. Not 
content, however, with not having given what was promised, 
during the last three or four years an unjust and tyrannical 
rule has been maintained over the Croats, by the Ban who 
holds the place of governor over Croatia. To offer the best 
resistance in their power to these proceedings the Croats and 
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the Serbs, who dwell in Hungarian territory, formed a coalition. 
To crush this the Austrian government for once worked hand 
in hand with the Magyars. According to its wont spies were 
employed and an accusation of treasonable correspondence with 
the Serbs in Servia was brought. For spies must do some- 
thing for their money, and their employers do not like to spend 
money for nothing. Documents were forged and although the 
forgery was of the most clumsy character, and quite easy to 
detect, it imposed upon Count Aehrenthal. He employed no 
mere journalist or partisan politician, but a somewhat distin- 
guished historian—Dr. Friedjung—to bring the accusation of 
treason against members of the Croatian Diet, who also were 
supporters of the Serbo-Croatian Coalition. These took the 
only remedy in their power and brought an action for libel 
against the historian and his coadjutors. At this trial the 
forgery of the principal documents was made as clear as day; 
and on Dr. Friedjung’s rather inadequate withdrawal of the 
accusations which he had made, the prosecution was withdrawn. 
One reason for not insisting upon a verdict was that it was 
feared and even fully expected that for reasons of state, not- 
withstanding the clearness of the evidence, there would have 
been an acquittal. One good result of the trial is that the 
Croats have fully established their loyalty and that there is, 
therefore, reason to hope that the oppression to which they 
have been subjected will come to a speedy end. 


It is still doubtful what shape 

Greece. things will permanently take in 

Greece, especially whether it will 

ever return to a real and not merely apparent constitutional 
form of government. It cannot be denied that every effort has 
been made to preserve the external appearance of the due su- 
premacy of the civil law as opposed to military rule, or that 
of.a dictator, but the veil is very thin. The worst of it is 
that the politicians of Greece have been as corrupt and as in- 
efficient as ever existed, and it seems pretty certain that the 
people of Greece prefer the rule of the Military League to that 
of the members of the Chamber chosen by themselves. The 
League in fact is all too conscious of their popularity, and this 
consciousness nearly led to the frustration of the efforts all are 
making to preserve the present system. The War Minister, in 
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introducing a Bill for the reorganization of the Army, said that 
he had found it, on entering into office, in a ruinous condition; 
a statement which was received with applause by the people 
in the galleries. The followers of a former Prime Minister, the 
most numerous of the parties which had accorded support to 
the League, were so incensed that they left the Chamber and 
refused to co-operate any longer, unless the War Minister re- 
signed. This he refused at first to do, and was supported in 
his refusal by the League. The end of the Constitutionel 7é- 
gime seemed to have arrived; for the League called upon the 
King to accept a Cabinet d’affairs, and this would have been a 
dictatorship in reality. 

The King saved the situation. He refused to accept the 
proposal of the League. The War Minister at his request re- 
tired; the League thus meeting with their first rebuff. They 
soon took strong measures to recover their lost prestige. More 
than a hundred bills were presented to the Parliament for it to 
pass, a thing which, in all docility, it-proceeded to do. One 
of the Cabinet was called upon to resign, a request to which 
he acceded. Four of the diplomatic representatives of Greece 
to foreign powers were not pleasing to the League; these are 
to be retired in obedience to its behests. All those proceed- 
ings show that constitutional government is not always and 
everywhere so successful] as it deserves to be. 


The year and a half during which 

Turkey. Turkey has known constitutional 
government is too short a time to 

enable a judgment to be formed as to the probability of its suc- 
cess. In fact it may be doubted whether it has yet really begun 
to exist. The real rulers seem not to be either the Sultan or the 
Parliament or the Cabinet, but certain members of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. The Grand Vizier who took 
office shortly after the deposition of Abdul Hamid has had to 
resign for no other apparent reason except that he was not 
pleasing to the Committee. His successor has had to submit 
each of the proposed members of his Cabinet, one by one, to 
the approval of the same Committee. This is better, indeed, 
than absolutism, but it is not constitutional government. 














With Our Readers 


E have received numerous requests from our readers asking for 

a reprint of the sermon delivered by the Reverend Joseph Rick- 

aby, S.J., on the occasion of the opening of the Newman Memorial 
Church at Edgbaston, England. The space at our disposal does not 
permit us to print the full text, but we give the following extracts : 


‘¢ Rather more than nineteen years ago you carried out from hence to their 
resting place the mortal remains of John Henry Cardinal Newman. When 
a man is just dead, and his soul has but recently passed into the presence of 
the Judge, his praises, as they rise to our lips, are checked by the thought 
that his sentence is fresh recorded in heaven, and his soul may haply be lying 
in a cendition which calls for our prayers and intercessions rather than for 
our eulogiums. But purgatory is unlike hell in this, that every day in pur- 
gatory brings increase of hope. Many days have gone by since August IT, 
1890; and the sum of those days mounting up engenders in our hearts a firm 
confidence that by this time the soul of John Henry Newman has ascended to 
his place among the Doctors and Princes of the Church Triumphant. 
Thence as he looks down, may it be an access to his joy to behold this day’s 
celebration and this splendid basilica, or, as I may call it, his new Cardinal’s 
titular church, built fer him here where he lived and died, to enshrine his 
memory and—may we hope?—his mortal remains for all time. 

. ‘¢ How come I to have the confidence, the audacity, to address you on 
this occasion? I answer, love makes bold. Because I do love John Henry 
Newman, am enthusiastic on his behalf, and jealous of his honor—because 
for years I have made him one of my private patrons with God, and have daily 
invoked his intercession—because to me he is as a Father and Doctor of the 
Church, raised up by God to perpetuate the line of Fathers and Doctors in 
these latter times, therefore have I made bold to set aside all considerations 
of capacity or incapacity, and to speak his praises with the confidence of love. 
It is much to be in sympathy with your subject, and, thank God, that merit 
at least I canclaim. But love should be born out by knowledge. My per- 
sonal knowledge ef the Cardinal was limited to an audience of ten minutes, 
during which he struck me as singularly child-like, warm-hearted, simple, 
and truthful, But I have read his writings nearly allthreugh. I have cop- 
ied him out and written about him; I have meditated on him and endea- 
vored to imbibe his spirit; and‘I have been told by those who long enjoyed his 
familiarity that I have not altogether misunderstood him. Again, one might 
be glad to see here represented what the author of the AZo/ogia fondly calls 
‘my own university,’ or at least the hundred Catholics in residence there 
where he made such efforts in his later years to raise the standard of Cath- 
olic academical education, so happily set up since his death. I see Oxford 
graduates present, notably one, once a boy at the Oratory School, now fellow 
of his college. There remains further acertain propriety in the University of 
Oxford, furnishing some one, even the least and most insignificant of heralum- 
ni, to testify Alma Mater’s abiding interest in her great and glorious son.” 
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After indicating the salient points in John Henry Newman’s 
character—a keen, sympathetic interpretation—Father Rickaby con- 
cluded thus: 


**It was God’s will that the prizes of life should ultimately fall to John 
Henry Newman. After a stormy mid-day, his sun went down in the crimson 
splendor of the Roman Cardinalate, in the full radiance of Papal favor, with 
the gaze of admiring England fixed upon him, recognized and restored in 
regions whence he had been cast out. Was he then an exception to his own 
rule, that ‘the time for reaping what we have sown is hereafter, not here; 
that here there is no great visible fruit in any one man’s lifetime’? I might 
reply that these prizes of life were not the fruit that Newman looked for to 
crown his labors. But I have another reply, and it is furnished by this 
Memorial Church in which we are assembled. What shall be the success of 
this church? I augur that, ‘spiritually examined,’ as St. Paul says (I. Cor. 
ii. 13), it shall be a great success. I augur that from this, Cardinal New- 
man’s Memorial ‘Church, from this his Oratory of St. Philip, from this his 
Oratory School, and from these the many volumes of his writings, from these 
four sources as from four rivers of Paradise, good shall flow, greater than the 
good that he was able to accomplish in his mortal life. I augur that in and 
about this church, in this city and diocese of Birmingham, at Oscott, and 
even in far-off Oxford, there shall grow up and be perpetuated a school of 
Newman’s thought, so far as that thought is the theught of the Catholic 
Church and the mind of Christ,‘for not otherwise would he ever have wished 
it to go forth. I augur that from this spot, the central city of our isle, shall 
be wrought out, not perhaps the conversion of England, but what the Car- 
dinal, with his distrust of a popular religion, loved rather to contemplate, 
the conversionof Englishmen. I augurthat Catholics, sore tempted in faith, 
shall here be strengthened in the same, first by prayer and Mass and Sacra- 
ments, then by what I have long considered the best philosophy foran Eng- 
lish Catholic layman, the teaching of John Henry Newman, taken as a whole; 
I say, ‘ taken as a whole,’ the whole gist and spirit and mind of the man. 

‘¢ And thus shall be accomplished the words of my text; Ifquote them 
this time as you may read them on the monument in the north wall of Little- 
more Church; he chose them for the epitaph of his mother; the prayer 
which, put by him in the mouth of his dead mother, was eminently for him- 
self: ‘ Cast me not off in the time of age, forsake me not when my strength 
faileth me, until I have shown Thy strength to this generation, and Thy 
power to all them that are yet for to come.’ Such the prayer put upin 
1836. For nine years John Henry Newman went on showing the Strength of 
God to the generation that then was at Oxford, first by word in St. Mary’s 
Church, then by example in retirement at Littlemore. Then came the 
change, and ‘ he was found no more’ at Littlemore nor at Oxford, ‘because 
God translated him’ (Gen. v. 24; Heb. xi. 5). So it came about that in 
ways unforseen, elsewhere, he still went on showing God’s power to other 
men and to others that were yet for to come, ‘even to old age and eld’ 
(Psalm Ixx. 18). You, my Fathers of the Oratory are witnesses—and more 
than witnesses, your affectionate care secured it, that the venerable Cardinal 
was not cast off in the time of age, nor forsaken when his strength failed 
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him. You bore him up, and a generation of boys grew around the old man, 
looked into his face, and loved him. And further, and further still, in this 
Church and Oratory, to every generation that is for to come shall be told 
the might of God’s arm revealed in John Henry Newman, his wonderful 
conversion, the power of his preaching and writings, the example of his long, 
laborious, and holy life. And not in vain shall it be told, but as Samson’s 
dying feat was to the destruction of the Philistines, so shall the memory and 
the word of Newman be to the conversion of Englishmen; dead, he shall 
bring more souls to the faith than he converted in the days when he wrought 

the deeds of a strong manin Israel. Amen.” 

* * * 
N each of the fourlissues ot the Dublin Review for the present year 
there will appear a new poem by the late Francis Thompson. 
* * * 

HE American Numismatic Society has been commissioned to 
design and issue a medal in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the New York archdiocese, celebrated in the 
city of New York in 1908. The obverse of the medal shows six por- 
traits of the former Bishopsand Archbishops of New York surround- 
ing the profile of his Grace the present Archbishop. The reverse 
ot the medal gives a faithful reproduction of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. On the left of the Cathedral is old St. Peter’s of 1808 ; 
and on the right old St. Patrick’s of 1815. Special issues of this 
medal will be presented to his Holiness Pope Pius X., and to his 
Grace the Archbishop of New York. Copies of the medal will be 
distributed to the various religious and civic organizations that par- 

ticipated in the celebration ot a year ago. 

* * * 

HE 1910 issue of the English Who’s Who includes six hundred 
new names. This Roll-Call of the noted Catholics of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, with a few Americans, is an interesting and 


usetul volume. 
* * * 


N the night of January 19 there was produced at the Manhattan 

Opera House, for the first time in this country, Massenet’s 
“* Griseldis,’’ a conte lyrique, in a prologue and three acts. Like the 
same composer’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, this opera is a medieval 
mystery or miracle play set to music. 

The scene is cast in the chateau of the Marquis de Saluces, who 
has gone forth to battle against the Saracens. The faithful wife, 
Griseldis, like another Penelope, is tempted, this time by the devil, 
who, with his wife Fiamina, takes bodily form. Spurned by Gris- 
eldis, the fiend siezes her little boy, Loys, and vanishes. ‘The dis- 
tracted mother turns to the oratory of St. Agnes; and, lo! the statue 
of the saint has disappeared. Atthis point the Marquis returns frem 
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the war, and realizing that it can be only the fiend who has wrought 
such misery, declares to Griseldis that prayer alone can help them. 
Accordingly they pray before the altar, and suddenly it is illumin- 
ated with a wonderful light, and there appears St. Agnes, not with 
the lamb, as before, but with the little boy, Loys. 

This legend, woven of simple faith and devotion, dates back to 
Boccaccio. Petrarch translated it into Latin; in Paris, in 1393, it 
was given as a mystery play: Le Mystere de Griseldis ; and Chaucer 
tells it in his Clerke’s Tale. Massenet has given the latest touch to 
it, and has set this new-old tale to beautiful music. Modern art has 
lent a new beauty to this pleasure-piece of a far-off time, but it has 
not changed it. ; 
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